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Grant that we whose lot Thou hast cast im so 
goodly a heritage may strive together the more 
abundantly by prayer, by almsgiving, and by every 
other appointed means to extend to others what we 89 
richly enjoy, and as we have entered wnto the labors 
of other men, so to labor that in their turn other men 
may enter wmto ours. 


Manual of St. Augustine. 


PREFACE. 


When as a child I attended services at St. Mark’s 
I thought of the Parish Church as coeval with the 
Everlasting Hills. In point of fact, when I was bap- 
tized there in April of 1867 the Parish had not yet 
attained its majority. It had, however, already made 
for itself an important place in the life of Philadel- 
phia. Such a place it has continued to hold to an ex- 
tent that amply justifies the publication of a sketch 
of one hundred years of parochial activity. Such a 
sketch Claude Gilkyson has made and his is a notable 
contribution to local history. 

Many people will find in the narrative much that 
awakens happy memories. Other readers will learn 
for the first time some interesting facts concerning 
people who at various times have been active in paro- 
chial life. The record of achievement is on the whole 
a notable one. Familiarity with that record may in- 
spire their successors to continue the work thus far 
successfully carried on. 

It is in the hope that this may come to pass that 
this little volume is commended to as large a circle of 
readers as it can reach. 


GrorcE WHARTON PEPPER, 
Rector’s Warden. 
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I. 
EHKARLY DAYS—1847-1868. 


““And so may all whose minds are- dark 
Be led to truth by good Saint Mark.’’ 


Laurence Housman. 


Political conditions in England in the early 1830’s 
had much to do with the origin of the Oxford Move- 
ment. Whig Erastianism, which advocated the subor- 
dination of the Church to the secular power, was in 
the ascendency in Parliament. The Reform Bill had 
just been passed, and it appeared that the English 
Government was about to invade the rights of the 
Church. 

John Keble, a priest of the Church and a Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford University, took the offen- 
sive against such a move in a sermon at St. Mary’s 
Church, Oxford, at the opening of the Assize Courts. 
He described England as a ‘‘nation which had for 
centuries acknowledged as an essential part of its 
theory of government, that, as a Christian nation, she 
is also a part of Christ’s Church, and bound, in all 
her legislation and policy, by the fundamental laws 
of the Church.’’ Keble charged that the nation was 
now disavowing this principle, a course which implies 
‘ta direct disavowal of the sovereignty of God.”’ 

Keble and his associates soon decided that the 
eyes and minds of Churchmen could be awakened only 
by the medium of the printed word. Thus, the por- 
tentous ‘‘Tracts for the Times’’ came into being. 
These tracts reasserted the doctrine of Apostolic Suc- 
cession, the ministerial power of absolution, baptismal 
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regeneration, and the Real Presence in the Eucharist. 
The Book of Common Prayer was quoted extensively 
to affirm these truths. 

At Cambridge University this movement took on 
a different form. Here, the restoration of church 
architecture and of Catholic worship, as expressions of 
Church doctrine, were emphasized. In 1845, to further 
this aim, the Keclesiological Society of London was 
formed. 

The Tracts for the Times were issued between 
1833 and 1841. They soon found their way to the 
United States and to Philadelphia and rekindled the 
zeal of many American Churchmen. Wordsworth’s 
American Editor, Henry Reed, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in April, 1841, wrote to William Wordsworth as 
follows: 


‘“There is a subject which from time to time 
has occurred to my mind and which I have felt a 
strong desire to introduce to your consideration, 
though restrained, let me assure you by no little 
diffidence about it . . . it is the suggestion of an 
historical subject closely connected with your 
Keclesiastical Sonnets, and one which I hope may 
strike you, when presented to your reflections, as 
worthy a place in the series—the transmission of 
the spiritual functions of the Church of England 
to the daughter Church in this Western Continent, 
by the consecration of the American Bishops. It 
has often struck me as an event of much moral 
impressiveness, considering the period of it, in 
1787—so soon after all the animosities of the 
revolution which separated the colonies from 
Great Britain, and yet so admirable a spirit of 
ecclesiastical love prevailing on both sides—alike 
with the power that was giving and that which was 
receiving. ... whenever I turn to the Eccle- 
siastical Sonnets and observe the poetic narrative 
of the dim origin of the Church in the little North- 
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ern Island, it strikes me that the historical portion 
of the series might worthily close with the occa- 
sion of that same island bestowing a share of her 
long gathered spiritual strength to a Church then 
feeble, but destined to spread over a vast Con- 
tinent. It was a great thing for England to give 
—and a great thing for America to receive—and 
how holy a temper seems to have prevailed in the 
whole transaction—how tranquillizing to contem- 
plate the conduct of the saintly men who shared in 
it, the Bishops of the Old World and the first 
Bishops of the New.”’ 


Wordsworth responded by sending his American 
Editor the following sonnet: 


‘‘Patriots informed with Apostolic light 

Were they who, when their Country had been 
freed, 

Bowing with reverence to the ancient creed, 

Fixed on the frame of England’s Church their 
sight, 

And strove in filial love to reunite 

What force had severed. Thence they fetched 
the seed 

Of Christian unity, and won a meed 

Of praise from Heaven. To thee, O saintly 
White! ? 

Patriarch of a wide-spread Family, 

Remotest lands and unborn times shall turn— 

Whether they would restore or build—to Thee, 

As one who rightly taught how zeal should burn, 

As one who drew from out faith’s holiest Urn 

The purest stream of patient Energy.”’ 


The impact of the Tracts had been felt on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

Henry Reed was the most prominent man of let- 
ters in Philadelphia in the years preceding the Civil 
War. By his editorship he made himself the inter- 


1. The Right Reverend William White, the first Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mrs. Henry Reed was his granddaughter. 
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preter of Wordsworth to the American people. His 
public lectures on contemporary English Literature 
drew large audiences at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, then located at Ninth and Chestnut Streets. 
He familiarized Philadelphia with the best that was 
being written in this field just as his contemporaries, 
Longfellow and Ticknor, were doing in New England. 
As a Professor of Poetry at Oxford in London had 
kindled the first spark of the Oxford Movement in 
England, so a Professor of English Literature at the 
University of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia was to 
play one of the major roles in founding a church that 
was to bring these principles to fruition in America. 

On June 28, 1847, Henry Reed presided at a meet- 
ing held at the home of George Zantzinger at 16th and 
Locust Streets, the purpose of which was to organize 
a vestry to found this new church. The first vestry 
included: 


Henry Reed of St. Peter’s 

George Zantzinger and John R. Wilmer of &t. 
Luke’s 

Richard R. Montgomery of Christ Church 

James Cox and George Helmuth of St. James’s 2 

James A. Farnham and William Musgrave of St. 
Stephen’s 

S. Wilmer Cannel of the Church of the Epiphany ° 

William J. Watson, previous parochial affiliation 
unknown 


Tradition has it that the church was called St. Mark’s 
on the suggestion of Henry Reed, this title having been 
first proposed to him by his sister-in-law, Anne HE. 
Bronson. 

2. In 1944 the vestry of St. James’s Church decided to discontinue 
as a worshipping congregation in downtown -Philadelphia. The ground 
was sold, and the church was razed the following year. 


3. Formerly at 15th and Chestnut Streets; merged with St. Luke’s 
Church, 13th Street below Spruce Street, about 1900. 
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These men in founding this new church wanted 
one which both by its services, architecture, and orna- 
ments would adequately represent the teachings of the 
Church as interpreted by the Tractarians and set forth 
in the Book of Common Prayer. From this intent, 
St. Mark’s has never swerved. What gives the build- 
ing of St. Mark’s a special interest, together with St. 
James the Less, is that it was one of the first churches 
in Philadelphia and the United States erected with 
the deliberate purpose of bringing Tractarian prin- 
ciples to fruition. 

The present site was selected on the western 
frontier of Philadelphia. The lot purchased from the 
American Fire Insurance Company lay on the north 
side of Locust Street, west of Schuylkill seventh (now 
16th Street), two hundred feet on Locust Street by one 
hundred feet in depth to Emerald (now St. James 
Street). The lot was subject to a ground rent at the 
rate of $6.00 per foot per annum on Locust Street... At 
this time there was only one house on the South side 
of Locust Street west of 16th. The plans, suggested 
by an old abbey, were drawn up by the Ecclesiological 
Society of London. They were entrusted to John 
Notman,* a well-known Philadelphia architect, who 
with slight modifications carried them out in the build- 
ing of St. Mark’s. The church was built of freestone 
from Trenton, Newark, Little Falls, and Thom Quar- 
ries. It was in the decorated style which prevailed in 
the last quarter of the Thirteenth Century and first 
quarter of the Fourteenth Century, a period when 
Gothic architecture attained its highest point of per- 
fection and beauty. The capitals of a few columns 
were left unfinished to signify that Christ’s Church is 

4. John Notman was also the architect for the Cathedral of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, 18th Street and Parkway (1846); Calvary Presbyterian 
Church (now First Presbyterian), Locust Street between 15th and 16th 


Streets (1853) ; Church of the Holy Trinity, Rittenhouse Square, and 
St. Clement’s, 20th and Cherry Streets (both 1857). 
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not completed on earth. The first story of the tower © 
and the church cost $30,000, which sum was raised 
through subscriptions by the vestry. 

The mind of Henry Reed is evident in the follow- 
ing notice which in November 1848 was posted in vari- 
ous parts of the church during its construction: 


His ie 


66 6). 


bs i 


Ly. § 


A Church is the House of Gop, and therefore, 
every work which has to do with a church is a 
holy work. Every stone you lay, and every 
beam you hew, is lain and hewn for the honour 
of ALMIGHTY Gop. 


The behaviour of those who are employed on 
a holy work ought also to be holy. How care- 
ful, then, should Churchmen be in working 
upon a Church, to avoid (even more than at 
any other time) all unseemly words, all oaths, 
and everything like an oath. Every idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall give account 
thereof in the Day of Judgment. 


This Church, when it has been solemnly dedi- 
cated to Gop by the Bishop, will become the 
House of Peace; therefore let it not now be 
profaned by lightness of speech, much less 
by unseemly noise, or words of quarrelling 
and anger. Remember in what holy quietness 
Solomon’s holy temple was built. 


A Churchman while working in the House of 
Gop will also avoid any act that may seem 
irreverent, such as singing or whistling idle 
tunes, or taking his meals within the circle of 
the Church walls. 

The Founders of this Church trust that any 
visitor who may enter it while in the course 
of building will show by his reverent be- 
haviour that he remembers its solemn destina- 
tion to be the House of Gop.’? 


It is doubtful whether any other church in the United 
States was ever built with regard to which such care 
was taken, from the laying of the foundation to the 
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completion, to secure true reverence on the part of 
workmen. May it ever be a source of thankfulness to 
the parishioners of St. Mark’s that the very birth of 
the parish was so glorious! 

The cornerstone was laid on St. Mark’s Day, 1848, 
by Bishop Alonzo Potter of the Diocese of Pennsyl- 
vania. In January, 1849, the yestry elected the 
Reverend Joseph P. B. Wilmer, D. D., of Goochland, 
Virginia, the first Rector. Dr. Wilmer was a cousin 
of John R. Wilmer, a member of the vestry. <A silver- 
gilt chalice® was ordered from the Ecclesiological 
Society of London. Shortly thereafter a contract was 
made with John Notman, the architect, to erect a 
school building on the western end of the church prop- 
erty. Episcopalians of 1948 would do well to digest 
this decision—a school built simultaneously with a 
church. 

On October 21, 1849, the Twentieth Sunday after 
Trinity, the first service was held in St. Mark’s. The 
daily recitation of the Offices was begun in Advent, 
1849, and has continued uninterruptedly ever since. 
These services soon became an integral part of the 
daily lives of the early parishioners. In February, 
1854, Professor Reed wrote to Mrs. William Words- 
worth: 

‘“By the last Steamer I sent a few hurried 
lines to thank you for the pleasure you had given 
us of welcoming a son of Dr. Arnold’s.6 Our 
young friend (for so after even our short ac- 
quaintance we are disposed to regard him) parted 
with us on Saturday after breakfast . . ..As he 
was prevented from being with us on a Sunday, 
we could but ask for him in our parish-church 
(which he was able to attend on one of the week- 
day services) that admirable prayer which our 

5. This chalice is usually used at the eight o’clock Eucharist on 
Sundays. 


6. Walter, son of Thomas Kerchever Arnold, the Master of Rugby, 
and brother of Matthew Arnold, the critic and essayist. 
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American Liturgy provides for ‘persons going to 
sea.’ He carried along with him a great many 
good wishes, and we sent that prayer after him.’’ 


The new church naturally attracted the younger 
generation of the city.. The Parish School, the first 
parochial organization, was opened in January, 1850.7 
This was an elementary school for parish and neigh- 
borhood children. 

On May 21, 1850, Tuesday in Whitsun-week, the 
church was consecrated by Bishop Potter. This being 
the day on which the convention of the Diocese was to 
assemble, sixty-one clergy were present at the service 
of consecration. At eleven o’clock they took their 
places in the procession next to the Bishop. Following 
them were the architect, the workmen who had been 
engaged upon the building, and the immediate friends 
of the parish. | 

The procession entered the crowded church by the 
west door. The members of the vestry met the Bishop 
at the entrance and brought up the rear of the pro- 
cession. The appointed sentences from the Psalms 
were said alternately by the Bishop and the clergy as 
they approached the chancel. After the customary 
silent prayer, the presentation of the following instru- 
ment of donation was made by the Rector: 


‘“We ‘The Rector, Church Wardens and 
Vestrymen of St. Mark’s Church in the City of 
Philadelphia,’ in the Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
having, with the assistance of others, erected said 
Church, to the intent and purpose that it may be 
dedicated to the worship of Almighty God, and 
that His Holy and Blessed Name might there be 
called upon: do promise hereafter to refuse and 
renounce to put this Church or any part of it to 
any profane and common use whatever, and we 

7. The school building was what now comprises the choir room, the 


rest room, part of the upper parish hall, and the sister’s office in the 
present parish house. 
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humbly beseech God to accept this our sincere 
intent and purpose; and we together, solicit You 
as God’s minister, the Bishop and Ordinary of 
this Diocese, to accept for Almighty God this our 
free will offering; and to decree this Church to be 
severed from all common and profane uses, and so 
to sever it; as also by the reading and preaching 
of His Word, for celebrating His Holy Sacra- 
ments, for offering to His Glorious Majesty the 
Sacrifices of Prayer and Thanksgiving, and for 
the performance of all other spiritual and re- 
ligious duties; so to consecrate and devote it to 
the Sacred Name of God, The Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, and to His Service and Worship 
only.’’ 


The Bishop through the Reverend Mr. Ogilby pro- 
nounced the following sentence of consecration: 


‘‘The Rector, Church Wardens, and Vestry- 
men of St. Mark’s Church in the City of Phila- 
delphia in the Diocese of Pennsylvania, having 
requested us to consecrate and set apart the House 
of Worship lately erected in and for the said 
parish of St. Mark, Philadelphia, be it known, that 
on the 21st day of May in the year of Our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty, with the 
rites and solemnities prescribed, we have conse- 
crated and set apart the said House of Worship 
separating it henceforth from all unhallowed, 
ordinary, and common uses; and dedicating it to 
Almighty God, for reading and preaching His 
Word, for celebrating His Sacraments, for offer- 
ing to His Glorious Majesty the sacrifices of 
prayer and thanksgiving and for the performance 
of all other Holy Offices through Jesus Christ 
Our Lord.”’ 


The sentence of consecration being laid upon the 
High Altar by the Bishop, the Reverend Dr. Bowman 
of Lancaster commenced Matins. The Psalter for the 


occasion was chanted by the choir. The Reverend Dr. 
Stevens of St. Andrew’s Church, Philadelphia, read 
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the lessons, and the creed and final prayers were said 
by the Reverend Mr. Odonheimer of St. Peter’s 
Church, Philadelphia. After singing part of the 
twenty-sixth Psalm, the Reverend Dr. Bull of Church- 
town, Pennsylvania, commenced the Eucharist with 
the reading of the commandments. The Reverends 
Mahan and Southard of the Diocese of New Jersey 
read the Epistle and the Gospel. The Reverend Dr. 
Higbee of Trinity Church, New York, preached the 
consecration sermon from 2 Corinthians IX, 16, 
‘Thanks be unto God for His unspeakable Gift’’ Dr. 
Henry W. Ducachet of St. Stephen’s, Philadelphia, 
read the offertory sentences. After the Prayer for the 
Church Militant, the non-communicants were dis- 
missed, and the Rector assisted by the Reverends 
Mahan and Southard administered to a large number 
the Most Blessed Sacrament of the Body and Blood of 
Our Lord. After the Bishop’s benediction, the con- 
gregation was dismissed. 

In 1851, two members of the congregation offered 
to pay for the completion of the tower and spire ac- 
cording to the original plans. This was accomplished 
the following year. Thus the spire of St. Mark’s was 
the first ‘‘skyscraper’’ west of Broad Street in this 
section of the city. Another lot west of the church 
was purchased in 1852 on which was built the present 
extension of the parish house. This comprises the 
present parish library and part of the choir room on 
the first floor; the parish offices and part of the upper 
parish hall on the second floor. 

Dr. Wilmer, in 1853, had an able assistant in the 
person of the Reverend Morgan Dix, D. D., then a 
deacon, who this same year was ordained priest in St. 
Mark’s by Bishop Potter of Pennsylvania. His father 
had been Governor of the State of New York and was 
later to be a member of the cabinet of President James 
Buchanan. In 1855, Trinity Parish, New York, elected 
him an assistant minister. This call he accepted. Dr. 
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Dix was subsequently elected rector of Trinity Church 
in which position he served for forty-six years. Five 
times the president of the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies of the General Convention, he became a na- 
tional figure in the Church at large. 

St. Mark’s was early to suffer a great tragedy. 
On numerous occasions William Wordsworth had in- 
vited Henry Reed to visit him. Due chiefly to family 
responsibilities, Professor Reed was prevented from 
accepting any of these invitations during the poet’s 
lifetime. However, in 1854, bitterly disappointed that 
he had not been elected Provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, a position to which he had a valid claim, 
Reed decided to journey to England. Mrs. Reed could 
not accompany her husband on account of ill health 
but persuaded him to go with her sister, Miss Anne E. 
Bronson. They sailed for England in May. These 
Americans were warmly received by Mrs. Wordsworth 
and her friends at Rydal Mount, in London, and on the 
continent. On September 20 they sailed from Liver- 
pool on the steamship, Arcric. Seven days later the 
vessel collided with another ship in a fog off Cape 
Race and, along with two hundred others, Professor 
Reed and Miss Bronson were lost. The other ship, not 
seriously damaged, went on her way without lending 
aid. The only survivor who had known Henry Reed 
reported that he had seen him and Miss Bronson sit- 
ting in a passage abaft the dining salon not long 
before the ship sank. ‘‘They were tranquil and silent, 
though their faces wore the look of painful anxiety.’’ 

Nineteen years later a memorial window (second 
from the front on the south aisle) was erected in mem- 
ory of this outstanding man of letters. One panel 
shows Our Lord walking on the water; the other pic- 
tures St. Peter attempting to obey the command to 


8. William Wordsworth died in 1850. 
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walk to Him. This is one of the famous windows of 
St. Mark’s. 

Henry Reed’s successor at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Henry Coppée, was also closely associated 
with St. Mark’s. He possessed a curious combination 
of literary and military interests—a graduate of the 
United States Military Academy who saw active serv- 
ice during the Mexican War and later taught at the 
United States Naval Academy. He served as Rector’s 
Warden from 1862 to 1866 when he was elected the 
first president of Lehigh University. 

The second parochial organization of record was 
founded in 1856—the Ladies Missionary Aid Society. 
Its original object was ‘‘to relieve the wants and con- 
tribute to the comfort of the families of Pennsylvania 
clergymen whose small salaries were not sufficient to 
provide them with the common necessities of life by 
supplying them with wearing apparel, household linen, 
and other useful articles.’’ | 

Fort Sumter was fired upon April 12, 1861. The 
proximity of Philadelphia to the South brought the 
conflict close to her people and her institutions. St. 
Mark’s made prominent contributions to both belliger- 
ents. Since the Rector was a Southerner, his views 
did not coincide with those of his congregation. He 
resigned after the outbreak of the war and returned 
to the South. During the conflict, Dr. Wilmer was 
spiritual adviser to General Robert E. Lee and, in 
1869, he was consecrated Bishop of Louisiana. 

The parochial records indicate that in 1855 Cap- 
tain George Gordon Meade, of the class of 735, U. S. 
Military Academy, was confirmed at St. Mark’s. Hav- 
ing resigned his commission upon graduation from 
West Point, he became a civil engineer. In August, 
1861, Meade was commissioned brigadier-general of 
the Volunteers and assigned to the command of the 
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Second Brigade of Pennsylvania Reserve Corps of 
the Army of the Potomac. He served in the Virginia 
Peninsula Campaign. He had command positions at 
Manassas (Second Bull Run), South Mountain, and 
Antietam. In the latter battle, when Hooker was 
wounded, Meade was placed in command of the First 
Corps. For these services he was promoted to major- 
general of volunteers in November, 1862. At Fred- 
ericksburg he commanded the Fifth Division of the 
First Corps, and at Chancellorsville, the Fifth Corps. 
On June 28, 1863, he was appointed Commander of the 
Army of the Potomac to succeed Hooker. 

The war was coming close to Philadelphia. A 
grim warning was issued by Major General Dana: 
‘‘Citizens of Philadelphia—Prepare to defend your 
homes. The traitors who have spread desolation in 
the southern counties of your state, and carried into 
captivity free men and women, because they are black 
and under your protection, approach your city.’’ In 
command at Gettysburg on July Ist to 3rd, 1863 
George Meade won the decisive battle of the war for 
the Union cause. St. Mark’s had contributed one of 
the major architects of victory. 

The Battle of Gettysburg remains one of the de- 
cisive conflicts of history. Like the Battles of Tours 
and of Crecy, and the storming of Quebec, it marked a 
turning point in the story of mankind. At Gettys- 
burg, two armies met to determine whether the Ameri- 
can experiment in democracy ‘‘or any government so 
constituted and so conceived can long endure.’’ Had 
the South won the battle of Gettysburg, Philadelphia 
and other northern cities would have fallen to the 
enemy. Meade received the thanks of Congress and 
was commissioned Brigadier-General, U. S. Army, on 
July 3, 1863. During the remainder of the war he 
commanded the Army of the Potomac and in August, 
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1864, was promoted to the rank of major-general.® In 
June 1865, for his distinguished services to the na- 
tion, General Meade received an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws from Harvard University. 

From July 1, 1865, until his death he was, except 
for two years, 1867 to 1869, commander of the Military 
Division of the Atlantic, officially known as the De- 
partment of the Hast, with headquarters in Philadel- 
phia. For these two years Meade was in command of 
the Third Military District which comprised Alabama, 
Florida, and Georgia, under the Reconstruction Acts. 
The General’s position was a difficult one. He was 
placed in this position by President Andrew J ohnson, 
who felt that Meade would represent his policy toward 
the South, yet it became his duty to administer a law 
passed by a Congress hostile to his Chief. Atlanta was 
his Southern headquarters. There Meade became in- 
terested in an Episcopal Church of which he was a 
regular attendant. This was a small, frame building 
very much out of repair and by no means furnished 
as was befitting. It was impossible for the congrega- 
tion to repair or refurnish the church properly. Gen- 
eral Meade through his personal solicitation of friends 
in the North raised a sum of money sufficient to defray 
the expense of the desired repairs. By the time he re- 
turned to Philadelphia, this church was a solvent cor- 
poration. Meade, like Henry Reed, was to suffer a bit- 
ter disappointment. Harly in the Grant Administra- 
tion, the President nominated Major-General Sheridan, 
Meade’s junior in rank and years, to the position of 
Lieutenant-general of the Army. 

Another prominent member of the parish in this 
period was George Henry Boker. He was the author 
of ‘‘Francesca da Rimini’’ which of all American plays 

9. This rank was never recorded by the parochial secretary of this 
period. According to the records of St. Mark’s, George Meade remained 


‘ ra ag This invasion of Pennsylvania had been too real for such minor 
etails. 
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written for the stage prior to the Civil War showed 
the most vitality. This was due to Boker’s lofty con- 
ception of Lanciotto’s character, his sympathetic in- 
terpretation of the medieval woman in Francesca, and 
his noble expression in a blank verse that has rarely 
been excelled in English.1° Boker’s public career was 
a distinguished one. He rendered valuable service to 
the Union cause during the Civil War. He not only 
was a founder of the Union League in Philadelphia 
to combat Confederate sympathizers, but through his 
war-poetry did much to stimulate public opinion in 
the North. He later served as United States Minister 
to Turkey and Russia. His play, ‘‘Francesca da 
Rimini,’’ was subsequently revived with great success 
by Lawrence Barrett and Otis Skinner. 

In October, 1862, the Reverend HE. A. Washburn, 
D. D., the Rector of St. John’s Church, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, was elected rector of St. Mark’s and he ac- 
cepted. Two and one-half years later he resigned to 
accept a call to Calvary Church, New York. Dr. Wash- 
burn was one of the great minds of the American 
Church of this day. The Reverend Walter Mitchell, 
Rector of St. John’s Church, Stamford, Connecticut, 
was elected rector and he assumed his duties on Quin- 
quagesima Sunday, 1866. This year a caenstone altar 
and reredos were erected in the chancel, the sanctuary 
ceiling was decorated in colors, and a surpliced choir 
was introduced. The first boy choir was formed in 
1867. The Reverend Mr. Mitchell resigned in July, 
1868, and was succeeded in April, 1869, by the Rev- 
erend Hugene Augustus Hoffman, D. D. Sixteen hun- 
dred twenty Spruce Street was purchased as a rectory 
for Dr. and Mrs. Hoffman. 


10. Opinion of Dr. Arthur Hobson Quinn, John Welsh Centennial 
Emeritus Professor of History and English Literature at the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
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THE RECTORSHIP OF EUGENE AUGUSTUS 
HOFFMAN, D. D., 1869-1879. | 


‘¢We cannot in religious work limit effort to man’s 
spiritual side only. We have minds and bodies as well 
as souls. God has joined them together, and we can- 
not separate them. Of what use is it to tell people to 
lead pure and clean lives, if they are living under con- 
ditions in which decency to say nothing of purity and 
cleanliness, is impossible?’’ These words were written 
to the parishioners of St. Mark’s by Elliot White a 
half century later, but they could well have been ut- 
tered by Dr. Hoffman. A multiplicity of good works 
characterized his rectorship. 

Advent Sunday, 1869, saw the beginning of an 
early and late celebration of the Holy Eucharist every 
Sunday and on all Prayer Book Holy Days. This tra- 
dition has also continued uninterruptedly at St. Mark’s 
since this date. 

The parish Employment Society began in 1869. 
The purpose of this organization was to give part time 
work (principally sewing) to unemployed women in 
the neighborhood and pay the workers for their serv- 
ices. It was considered that this technique ‘‘while 
providing (in part) for the wants of the poor, gave 
them habits of industry and self-reliance by aiding 
them to support themselves by work of their own 
hands.’’ The Parish House was the center of this ac- 
tivity where there was a weekly sale of the articles 
made. An average of 50 women a week were em- 
ployed during this period and from 1000 to 1500 ar- 
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ticles a year were completed. Increasing demands were 
made on the society during the economic depression 
in the second Grant Administration. Mrs. Hoffman di- 
rected this activity for several years. She was suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Mary Ellwood Davis and Miss L. V. 
Carr. 

The Workingmen’s Club and Institute was 
launched in 1870. Its first quarters were on Bainbridge 
Street below 16th Street. The purpose of this organi- 
zation was to help the working men of the neighbor- 
hood. The plan was to make available under a com- 
prehensive association various means of intellectual 
and moral culture and mutual temporary assistance. 
Any man over 18 years of age could become a member. 
Dues were twenty-five cents a month. The club was 
open every evening from 7.30 P. M. to 10 P, M., except 
Sunday, Christmas, and Good Friday. The adminis- 
trative officer was a resident secretary. The organi- 
zation had many functions: 


(1) An Hlementary Evening School was con- 
ducted three evenings a week with courses in vocal 
music, reading, writing, arithmetic, mechanical and 
free-hand drawing, bookkeeping, and accounting. 
This was discontinued in 1878 as the public schools 
were able to supply enlarged facilities affording 
the men greater opportunities. 


(2) A Beneficial Society provided benefits in 
case of sickness. According to the plan the sur- 
plus funds were divided annually. During this pe- 
riod the membership numbered about 250. In the 
smallpox epidemic of 1872 the benefits proved of 
great assistance. 


(3) Building and Loan Associations enabled 
members to purchase their own homes. These as- 
sociations were considered to rank the highest 
financially of the numerous building and loan as- 
sociations in the Southwestern part of Philadel- 
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phia. In 1875, a single share of the first series 
was valued at $110.65. 


(4) A Coal Club permitted members to secure 
this much needed commodity at wholesale prices. 
A weekly or monthly contribution was made to the 
club. For the period 1873-76, 350 tons of coal 
were purchased for members. 


(5) An Employment Bureau assisted unem- 
ployed members to find suitable employment. 


(6) Library and Reading Room which in 1875 
contained 2,000 volumes, daily and weekly papers, 
magazines, and industrial journals. This year a 
fund from Isaiah V. Williamson 7* was accepted to 
purchase new books. This was the only library of 
this size in the Southwestern part of the city. 

(7) The Recreation Room included billiard 
tables. 

(8) As Literary and Recreation features the 
following items were offered during the winter of 
1872-1873 and 1874-1875: 

‘‘Readings from Dickens’’ by Adam Everly. 

‘‘Colorado, Its Wonders and Resources’’ by 
Major McAllister. 

‘‘Russia’’ with stereopticon views by William 
Platt Pepper. 

‘‘Tight’’ with its application to photography 
by Carl Seiler, M. D. 

‘‘Ventilation’’ with illustrations and experi- 
ments by Horace Binney Hare, M. D. 

Stereopticon Exhibition of ‘‘ Projected Micro- 


scope’’ showing upon a screen ‘‘remarkable”’ en- 
larged illustrations of animal and vegetable life 
by Mr. D. S. Holman of the Franklin Institute. 


Prior to 1875 this institute was conducted by a 
group of men of the parish, notably Ephraim Clark, 
Samuel Wagner, and Ernest Zantzinger. However, in 
the year mentioned, the vestry decided to accept the 


11. Founder of the Williamson Trade School in Media, Pennsylvania. 
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property and funds of the Institute and made it their 
special missionary work for the church. For once in 
the history of an Episcopal Church a project stirred 
the imagination of the men and young men of a parish 
beyond passive activity and the representation of their 
wives. Following the example of St. Mark’s, which 
had established the first institution of this character 
in the United States, similar clubs were set up by the 
Church of the Advent, the Church of the Epiphany, St. 
Mark’s, Frankford, St. Peter’s, and St. Timothy’s, 
Roxborough. 

Back at the parish church, the Altar Society was 
founded in 1870. The first president was Mrs. J. 
Sperry Willing. She was later succeeded by Julia 
Lewis Clark (Mrs. Ephraim Clark), one of the most 
catholic minded laywomen that St. Mark’s was to in- 
spire. Its object was (1) to care for the altar furni- 
ture, vestments, and everything pertaining to the chan- 
cel, and (2) to assist other churches as far as pos- 
sible in making suitable provision for worship. The 
society was to meet at least annually on the Monday 
following All Saints’ Day. The activity of the Em- 
broidery Committee during this period was truly amaz- 
ing. During the year 1876 the following items were 
made: 

38 Clerical surplices 
11 Black stoles 
3 White stoles 
2 Violet stoles 
2 Violet maniples 
1 Cassock 
1 Linen chasuble 
9 Boxes altar linen 
1 White chalice veil 
3 Red altar cloths 
1 Red superfrontal 
1 Red pulpit fall 
1 White altar cloth 
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2 White pulpit falls 

1 White desk hanging 

4 White Alms basin mats 
4 Sets of book markers 


Materials in some instances were furnished by the par- 
ishes for which St. Mark’s did the work. In any event 
as the years passed the work of this committee found 
its way to almost every diocese in the United States 
and to many mission stations in the foreign field. An 
interesting item of note—it is recorded that in 1878 the 
Embroidery Committee made a violet memorial funeral 
pall for St. James’s Church, Philadelphia. 

In 1872, Dr. Hoffman officiated at the funeral of 
his illustrious parishioner, General Meade. The Gen- 
eral had died suddenly of pneumonia. The Rector was 
assisted by Bishop Whipple of Minnesota, who spoke 
in part as follows: ‘‘I believe it was the lessons of 
faith, inwrought into a soldier’s life, which made him 
know no guide but duty, which made him so kind to 
the helpless, which placed him foremost in all public 
works, and made his name a household word in all 
your homes. During the dark days of our Civil War I 
happened to be in Washington. He telegraphed me to 
come and celebrate Easter in his camp with the Holy 
Communion. It was a strange place for Kaster flowers 
and Haster songs, and the story of the Resurrection, 
but I do not recall a sweeter service or one more red- 
olent of the peace of heaven. . . . That day I knew 
that we had in our camps centurions who feared God 
and prayed always.’’ The coffin was borne from the 
church followed by relatives, personal friends, and the 
President of the United States.?? It was placed cov- 
ered with the National Flag on a caisson upon which 
it was transported. The funeral escort, consisting of 
regular troops and the National Guard of Pennsyl- 


12. Ulysses S. Grant. 
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vania and followed by the General’s horse and a long 
line of carriages containing officers of the Federal, 
State, and City Governments, took up the line of march 
to Laurel Hill, through a city in which business was 
suspended, public offices closed, and many private resi- 
dences draped in mourning. It was as though the pro- 
cession were marching through the city, not of one 
but of many dead, so silent were the masses of people 
through whom it passed. At Hast Fairmount Park 
the body was transferred to a steam barge on the 
Schuylkill. The boat slowly passed on her way to 
Laurel Hill while the banks sounded with the crash 
of musketry and the dirges of bands. The tombstone 
of the hero of Gettysburg reads: 


Grorce Gorpon Mave 
Major-General U.S. Army | 
Born in Cadiz, Spain, Dec. 31st, 1815 
Died in Phila., Pa., Nov. 6th, 1872 
He did his work bravely and is at rest. 


The Hospital Aid Association was founded in 1873. 
Its purpose was ‘‘to collect for the Episcopal Hospital 
any articles that may be of use to it or for the patients, 
especially those delicacies which are so pleasing to 
the sick and suffering.’’ In 1875, the Association pro- 
vided the patients with delicacies valued at $200.00. 
In terms of the price level at this time, this was a siz- 
able amount. The Secretary-Treasurers were Mrs. 
John Markoe, Miss Margaret A. Lennig, and Mrs. 
Henry Reed. The special activity of the Missionary 
Aid Society in this period was a yearly box of clothing 
to the needy seminarians at Nashotah House. This 
latter activity was under the direction of Mrs. 8. W. 
Groome and Mrs. A. J. Cassatt. | 

A Burial Society also functioned at this time. 
The object was ‘‘to enable persons by a small 
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monthly payment to secure for themselves and fami- 
lies a Christian burial; the Holy Communion or the 
first part of the Burial Office was to be said or sung 
in the church.’’ Any Episcopalian residing in Phila- 
delphia was eligible to join. Hach member paid $5 a 
year or 50¢ a month; children under fourteen paid 
half these rates. As soon as the gost of burial had 
been accumulated, the monthly or yearly payments 
ceased ($40 for adults; $20 for children). If a burial 
plot was not available to a deceased member, he could 
be buried in St. Mark’s Burying Ground in Mount 
Moriah Cemetery. 

Mrs. William Weir, Miss Josephine VanPelt, and 
Mrs. George Conarroe were the directors of the Parish 
School in succession during Dr. Hoffman’s rectorship. 
As early as 1875 queries were received from some mem- 
bers of the congregation, ‘‘ What is the use of a Parish 
School when the public schools are so good?’’ The 
directors answered on this wise: ‘‘To provide a place 
where children may receive sound religious as well as 
secular instruction—to make them good Christians as 
well as good citizens.’’ The religious instruction be- 
gan in Sunday School and continued throughout the 
week. The daily opening of the school was in the 
church. The children were catechized once a week. 
While full time was given to secular instruction, no 
day passed when a portion of the catechism or creed 
was not learned. Many entered the school unbaptized, 
but it rarely happened that a child left the school with- 
out receiving this Sacrament. In 1873 sixty-six chil- 
dren (387 girls; 29 boys) were enrolled; 34 paying tui- 
tion and 32 on subscription scholarships. 

The Sunday School in this era was a flourishing 
proposition under the guidance of Charles Gedney King, 
the Superintendent. The scholars numbered about 275. 
The sessions were held in the morning, and during Ad- 
vent and Lent there was an additional session in the 
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afternoon to practice carols for Christmas and Easter. 
An attempt was made to make the school services 
choral in order to familiarize the children with the 
chants and responses and to teach them to take part in 
the church services. The parish had a library of 1,000 
volumes which was available to the children of the 
Sunday School. 

An additional activity of the parish was an In- 
dustrial School for Boys, aged 12 to 18, who worked 
during the day. This was conducted three nights a 
week during the winter months and was taught for a 
time by William A. Stirling, Principal of the Locust 
Street Grammar School. The pupils numbered ap- 
proximately 60. Also, there was an Industrial School 
for Girls supervised by Margaret A. Lennig, Josephine 
VanPelt, and Lillie H. Weir in succession. This ac- 
tivity was in session on Saturday mornings from No- 
vember to May. There were 100 scholars and 11 teach- 
ers. The articles of clothing made by the girls were 
sent to such institutions as the Children’s Hospital, 
Indian Hope Mission, and St. Christopher’s Hospital. 

The story of Dr. Hoffman’s rectorship cannot be 
concluded without recounting in some detail the his- 
tory of the now famous bells of St. Mark’s. Special 
collections were started for the ‘‘Bell Fund’’ in 1869. 
In October, 1875, Mears and Stainbank of Whitechapel 
Bell Foundry, London, considered to be among the 
best bell founders in the world, were ordered originally 
to cast four bells for St. Mark’s. This same firm had 
cast the bells of Christ Church and St. Peter’s. This 
contract let by St. Mark’s precipitated one of the 
most amazing cases in the story of American juris- 
prudence. Philadelphia society was rent in twain. 
Matrons had to select dinner guests, all of whom either 
favored or opposed the bells of St. Mark’s. The Cen- 
tennial Exposition and the Pennsylvania-Princeton 
football game were nearly eclipsed. 
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In January, 1876, while the bells were being cast, 
nineteen over-imaginative neighbors remonstrated to 
the vestry concerning the proposed installation of the 
‘bells. They said their nervous systems could not be 
shocked by sharp, sudden, or loud noises, such as 
chimes being rung. They estimated their properties 
would decrease in value to the extent of $5,000 apiece, 
if St. Mark’s installed the bells. To maintain and per- 
petuate the comparatively noiseless character of Lo- 
cust Street, railway tracks had been abandoned and 
now St. Mark’s was going to install bells. Lastly, the 
tower of St. Mark’s was not strong enough to hold 
bells, and possible loss of life should be guarded 
against. The vestry benignly advised the residents 
that they were confident that ‘‘the annoyance would 
not be so serious as seemed to be anticipated.”’ 

On Whitsunday, 1876, the four bells arrived from 
London on the American steamer Iuuinors. Their in- 
scriptions are as follows: 


1) The Rector’s Bell (The Tenor Bell) 
‘“‘The peal of bells was cast for St. Mark’s 
Church, Phila., Rev. E. A. Hoffman, Rector. 
Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Hosts 
Heaven and Earth are full of thy glory.’’ 

2) The Children’s Bell (5th Bell) 
‘“‘This bell was bought with offerings of 
the Sunday School. 
O ye children bless ye the Lord 
Praise Him and Magnify Him forever.’’ 

3) The 6th Bell 
‘‘In loving memory of John Edgar Thomp- 
son’® who departed this life, 27 May A. D. 
1874, Age 66 years. 
Mark the perfect man, and behold the up- 

right ; 

For the end of that man is peace.’’ 


13. Third President of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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4) The People’s Bell (7th Bell) 
‘<Q ye Servants of the Lord, bless ye the Lord; 
Praise Him and magnify Him forever.”’ 


The rector reported to the congregation that the 
tone of the bells had been pronounced perfect. ‘‘Long 
may the bells continue to announce the Lord’s Day 
and call the people to the House of Prayer.’’ The 
bells were first used on June 25, 1876. Thereafter they 
were rung at the following times: 


Sundays—from 6.30 A. M.to7 A. M. 
10.00 A. M. to 10.30 A. M. 
3.30 P. M. to 4 P. M. 
7.00 P. M. to 7.30 P. M. 


Weekdays—for 10 minutes to 9 A. M. 
10 minutes to 5 P. M. 


The protests began anew. In October, Dr. Hoff- 
man was advised that the mere expectation of the early 
morning bells kept one resident awake all night. He 
learned from Dr. S. Weir Mitchell that some of his 
unlucky nervous patients were being driven wild by 
the early bells of St. Mark’s. The rector advised the 
author of ‘‘Hugh Wynne’? that the early bells would 
be discontinued at once and expressed the hope that 
his patients would soon recover under his ‘‘skillful’’ 
care. In answer to the other protests, the vestry de- 
nied the right of the residents to regulate in any way 
the manner or the time of the ringing of the bells at 
St. Mark’s, but said the rector would always be will- 
ing to discontinue the ringing of the bells in a specified 
case of illness. 

This did not satisfy the complainants, and a bill 
for injunction was filed against St. Mark’s. The case 
came up for hearing in February, 1877, in Court of 
Common Pleas No. 2, Judge Hare, presiding. Phila- 
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delphia lawyer was arrayed against Philadelphia law- 
yer—P. Pemberton Morris and George W. Biddle for 
St. Mark’s and William Henry Rawle and R. C. Me- 
Murtrie for the plaintiffs. The latter averred that the 
environs of 16th and Locust Streets were replete with 
handsome and expensive residences which were en- 
hanced by their supposed immunity from nuisances. 
However, the present bell ringing was harsh, loud, high, 
sharp, clanging, discordant, and the noise was an in- 
tolerable nuisance. The bells shook the very walls of 
houses, made conversation impossible in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the tower, disturbed the sleep of in- 
fants and children, distracted the mind from serious 
employment, and destroyed social and domestic inter- 
course and much of all that goes to make up the peace 
and happiness of home life. All this was so increased 
in summer that departure from the city was necessary. 
(It is hard to imagine any of these gentle folk stay- 
ing in town during the summer. To do so would have 
been very unfashionable.) The nuisance became much 
intensified for those who were ill. Property values 
were depreciating in the neighborhood because of the 
bell ringing. This action of the defendants was not 
a secular work carried on for private profit nor was 
it part of the necessary apparatus or machinery by 
which a great city had its wants supplied. It certainly 
was not a work of benevolence, charity, or education. 
The fact that for the last quarter century the pros- 
perity of the defendants had increased, during all of 
which time they had not a single. bell, showed that 
bell ringing was neither essential to their worship 
nor their worldly welfare. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, prob- 
ably influenced by his more affluent patients, testified 
that ‘‘medical treatment of the neighborhood had to 
be regulated by the hours of the defendants’ bell ring- 
ing.’”’ Thus ran the curious reasoning of the com- 
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plainants, many of whom were Episcopalians. Ap- 
parently their belief in the Holy Catholic Church was 
on the condition of personal convenience. 

The attorney for the defense argued: ‘‘A word as 
to these bells compared with other bells. The lovely 
Christ Church chime was put up in 1754 and in one 
hundred and twenty years no one has ever been heard 
to do aught but love and praise them. . . . Until the 
present century, almost all of those whose names we 
hold now in high honor lived within the sound of those 
bells,—Robert Morris, and Shippen, and Franklin, and 
Washington, and a host more,—and they found no fault 
with Christ Church chime. And Washington and 
Franklin, to say nothing of the others, were not, | am 
told, men of placid, lymphatic temperament, with which 
is usually combined a lower degree of intellectual de- 
velopment.”’ | 


The judge decreed as follows: 


‘¢And now, this twenty-fourth day of Febru- 
ary, A. D. 1877, this cause came on to be heard on 
a motion for a special injunction, and was argued 
by counsel. Whereupon, in consideration thereof, 
it is ordered and decreed that upon security being 
entered in the sum of one thousand dollars, an 
injunction issue, restraining the defendants from 
ringing the bells of St. Mark’s Church, or other- 
wise using the same so as to cause nuisance or 
annoyance, by sound or noise, to the complainants, 
or any of them, within their respective houses.’’ 


Probably for the first time in the Christian era a church 
of God was forbidden the ordinary use of its bells. 

As we view these arguments from the vantage 
point of seventy years it would seem that the bells of 
St. Mark’s were actually performing a public service. 
They were attempting to keep the dominant sector of 
Philadelphia society awake. However, the omniscience 
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of the judicial mind decided otherwise. If all the effort 
that was directed against the bells of St. Mark’s had 
been directed toward sound community planning, for 
example, Philadelphia would have become the truly 
Holy Experiment as envisioned by William Penn. The 
day following the decision, a ballad with almost the 
satirical arrow of a William Schwenck Gilbert ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Sunday Dispatch and fairly 
appraised the situation. This was probably represen- 
tative of city-wide opinion. 


In Statu Quo ANTE BELLUM 


‘Oh! glory to the Common Pleas, from whom all 

glories are! 

And honor to their Honors, too, who face the 
wordy Bar! 

And chiefest, high above the rest, we cry: ‘Huzza 
for Hare!’ 

Who molds the law for brownstone folks 

Who live in St. Mark’s square. 


‘‘And glory to the lawyers, too, surcharged with 

common lore— 

With cases, points, and precedents, and arguments 
a store; 

Injunction now is just the thing to suit the people 
there. 

No nuisance now for brownstone folks 

Who live in St. Mark’s square. 


‘‘No more the clanging sound of bells shall fright 

the quiet air; 

No more the tolling ‘country chimes’ will agitate 
the fair ; 

And drowsy Cit may sweetly doze upon his easy 
chair. 

No chiming now for brownstone folks 

Who live in St. Mark’s square. 
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‘‘ At midnight now the soldier ‘swell’ from club may 

safely reel, 

And, pausing at his lofty door, for friendly latch- 
key feel; 

His morning nap is all secure—his dream’s his 
own affair. 

No matin-bell for brownstone folks 

Who live in St. Mark’s square. 


‘To Justice—sweet and noble maid, with balances 

so true, 

Who blindly weighs the good and bad—our thanks 
are warmly due; 

But loftier, greater, grander, still is Equity so 
rare, 

Who guards the nerves of brownstone folks, 

Who live in St. Mark’s square.’’ 


An appeal was immediately taken to the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court. In June, 1877, the Supreme 
Court ordered that the decree of the lower court be 
affirmed with the modification that St. Mark’s was per- 
mitted to ring their chime of bells on Sunday, for two 
minutes, at thirty minutes before the time of com- 
mencing divine service and to ring the smallest bell 
alone for five minutes before such time. This ringing 
was limited to the usual three divine services on Sun- 
day, forenoon, afternoon, and evening and did not in- 
clude any early morning services. In January, 1879, 
a further modification was made to permit the church 
to ring the bells under the same conditions as per- 
mitted on Sundays on the following days: Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Fourth of July, first day of the year, 
sixth of January (the Epiphany), Ash Wednesday, 
Good Friday, Ascension Day, first of November (All 
Saints Day), Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day, and 
at weddings and funerals. This limited injunction is 
still in force. A two-edged sword may symbolize Jus- 
tice, but in this instance one side was sharp in defense 
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of the complainants material; the other very dull in 
defense of the defendants spiritual. 

Undaunted, the church installed the four addi- 
tional bells in May, 1878, which completed the peal of 
eight. These bells had the following inscriptions: 


1) The Festival Bell (Treble Bell) 
‘‘My mouth shall speak the praise of the 
Lord.’’ 

2) The Marriage Bell (Second Bell) 
‘““Those whom God hath joined together, 
let no man put asunder.”’ 

3) The Third Bell 
In memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Bowen who 
died 8 January 1875. Age 63 years. 
‘‘Q ye Spirits and Souls of the Righteous, 
bless ye the Lord.’’ 

4) The Fourth Bell 
In memory of Marie Louise Mann who 
died 20 April A. D. 1861, Age 8. 
‘‘Without fault before the throne of God.’’ 


This period was not completely preoccupied with 
bells. The church came into possession of the silver- 
gilt Crucifix presently on the High Altar. The cross, 
itself, is inlaid with ivory, and the corpus is ancient. 
Quite properly, this Crucifix shining forth in mystic 
glow arrests the attention of all worshippers imme- 
diately upon looking at the altar. In 1879, a rood- 
screen was erected in the chancel. 

Dr. Hoffman during most of his rectorship had 
the advice and counsel of a vestryman possessed with 
a physical and mental vigor few Philadelphians could 
equal—Dr. William Pepper, Jr. His great powers were 
put to the service of the parish. Later, his adminis- 
tration as Provost of the University of Pennsylvania 
from 1881 to 1894 was to be one of the most notable in 
the history of America’s oldest University, marked 
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as it was by the establishment of thirteen new depart- 
ments. His energy was also devoted to other public 
projects, especially the founding of the Free Library 
of Philadelphia. He died at the age of fifty-six under 
the strain of incessant work and the effort to inspire 
inert Philadelphians with a sense of civic responsi- 
bility. St. Mark’s and the University of Pennsylvania 
were more responsive to his efforts than the city at 
large. 

In June, 1879, Dr. Hoffman resigned to become 
Dean of the General Theological Seminary in New 
York. 
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THE RECTORSHIP OF ISAAC LEA NICHOLSON, 
D. D., 1879-1891. 


The Reverend Isaac Lea Nicholson of Westmins- 
ter, Maryland, was elected to succeed Dr. Hoffman. 
He began his rectorship in Advent, 1879, which was to 
end twelve years later in his elevation to the epis- 
copate. 

The Workingmen’s Club and Institute soon out- 
grew the small rooms on Bainbridge Street. A site 
was purchased at the Southwest Corner of 17th and 
Kater Streets on which a new building was erected. 
This was formally opened in June, 1880. The enlarged 
space and increased facilities for carrying on the vari- 
ous departments of the Club and Institute served to 
increase the number of members by fifty per cent as 
well as the interest of all connected with the activity. 
One of the assistant clergy now had a study in the 
new building. The building was laid out as follows: 


Basement—Bowling alleys and baths. 


First Floor—Recreation room fitted with billiard, 
pool and bagatelle tables, chess, checkers, domi- 
noes, and backgammon. 


Second Floor—Library and reading room (foreign 
papers and magazines had now been added to the 
library) and a lecture hall. 


Third Floor—two class and meeting rooms. 
The observation was made that this institute had 
made St. Mark’s famous in the church at large, never- 


theless there were some parishoners who undervalued 
its importance. With the increased attendance and the 
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guaranteed aid of a few annual subscribers, the yearly 
collection for the Institute was no longer needed. As 
one example of its services to the neighborhood, in 
1884, the library issued 800 books a month. 

In this year the present baptismal font was erected 
‘n the church as a memorial to Samuel J. Moon and 
his wife. The first children to be baptized at this font 
were Arthur Preble Souder and William Carleton 
Watts. The old font was given to the Church of the 
Evangelists.” 

Concurrently, a Committee on Church Work 
among the Colored People and Indians was formed, 
headed by Mrs. George M. Conarroe and Emilie Pope 
Etting. Until the inception of this committee, this was 
an almost neglected mission work at St. Mark’s. 
Within a decade, part of this missionary endeavor was 
to become a definite parochial missionary project. 

During this period the Hospital Aid Association. 
continued its effective work especially in keeping up 
the active interest of the people of St. Mark’s in the 
Episcopal Hospital. St. Mark’s was the only parish in 
Philadelphia which had continued this special aid to 
the patients. In 1880, Miss Ethel Smith first assumed 
her long and devoted stewardship as Secretary- 
Treasurer of this organization. Printed appeals for 
help for this association were distributed monthly in 
the pews. 

Also, in 1880, a Girls’ Friendly Society was estab- 
lished under the direction of Mrs. C. Willing Littell. 
At this time St. Mark’s and St. Mary’s, Hamilton Vil- 
lage, were the only parishes in Philadelphia having 
branches of this organization of the Church of England. 
Its object was mutual improvement of its members by 
frequent and friendly contacts. 

14. Admiral William Carleton Watts, USN (Retired) had a dis- 


tinguished career in the Navy and now resides at Rosemont, Pa. 
15. Now the Graphic Sketch Club, 719 Catharine Street, Philadelphia. 
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As early as the opening of this decade, it was 
becoming evident that central Philadelphia was no 
longer to be exclusively a residential area. The flight 
to the outlying areas of the county and to the suburbs 
was beginning. In 1883, while twenty-six children en- 
tered the parish school, twenty-seven left because their 
parents had moved from the neighborhood. In his 
annual report to the parish Dr. Nicholson, the rector, 
predicted that St. Mark’s would in the not very dis- 
tant future begin to be one of the ‘‘down-town’’ par- 
ishes. It must then decline in its capacities and powers 
for work, unless it had some endowment to fall back 
on. He commended this matter to parishioners mak- 
ing their wills, ‘‘for a strictly Christian will,’’ said he, 
‘*is-one only in which Christ and His Church are re- 
membered and have a recognized place among the 
legatees.’’ The Endowment Fund was started at Eas- 
ter, 1881, with $700. This fund was modelled after that 
of St. Peter’s the terms of which had been drawn up 
by Horace Binney. 

This same year also saw the founding of a pa- 
rochial chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
This was designed to meet the long felt need of the 
parish to keep together the grown-up boys of the Sun- 
day School and choir who were so apt to wander off 
from religious control as they approached ‘‘the criti- 
cal years of manhood.’’ Apparently the 80’s were just 
as gay as the 90’s were later to be described. Each 
member was to try and do some special work for 
Christ and His Church. This organization was headed 
by Charles Gedney King, and George Wharton Pepper 
was second in command. It met semi-monthly for 
pleasurable intercourse and for churchly and spiritual 
guidance. A Corporate Communion was made on the 
third Sunday of each month at the eight o’clock 
Kucharist. Frank Sherlock in this year began ring- 
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ing the bells of St. Mark’s, that is, to the extent per- 
mitted by the State Supreme Court.” 

One of the pressing parochial needs of this pe- 
riod was a new or larger parish house. There were 
many more organizations about the parish than the 
small buildings erected in 1849 could accommodate. 
In 1883, due to the crowded condition of the parish 
house, the Altar Society had to rent a room at 21st 
and Locust Streets to carry on its work. Finally in 
May, 1884, the dwelling adjoining the parish house 
was purchased for $21,500. This building on both the 
lower and upper floors could be directly connected 
with the old parish house. The brick front of this 
pbuilding was torn out, and it was refaced with brown 
stone and window openings to correspond with the 
older parts of the parish property. 

The same year saw the realization of two objec- 
tives that had been in the mind of the people of St. 
Mark’s when the daily offices were established. In 
Advent, 1884, the daily celebration of the Holy Kucha- 
rist was begun. This has continued uninterruptedly 
at St. Mark’s since this date. Dr. Nicholson com- 
mented as follows on the significance of this under- 
taking: ‘‘Give us this day our daily bread for which 
Our Lord has taught his church ever to pray—has now 
its deepest and best fulfillment in our midst. May 
that daily offering never cease henceforth ‘till time 
shall be no more.’ ”’ 

The second objective was keeping the church open 
all day throughout the year—generally from 6.30 A. M. 
to6P.M. This, too, has continued at St. Mark’s from 
the ninth decade of the Nineteenth Century. ‘‘The 
Church is therefore now the House of Prayer for all 
people, at all times and seasons, and a place of con- 
tinual devotion. ‘And the gates of it shall not be shut 
at all by day,’ is written of the Church in the Heavenly 


16. Mr. Sherlock still carries on this duty in spite of his fourscore 


years. 
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City above. We would try to copy that picture and to 
imitate its lessons, as accurately and as literally as 
we can, even in this earthly shadow of the Temple here 
below.’’ 

One of the methods of raising money for missions 
during this period was the Missionary Enrollment 
Fund. This embodied selling subscriptions at five dol- 
lars apiece. This plan was first used with success at 
St. Mark’s from whence it spread to the Diocese and 
finally throughout the entire American Church. It was 
first proposed by W. A. M. Fuller who served the parish 
faithfully as accounting warden. 

About this time Dr. Francis W. Lewis purchased 
in Germany a stained glass panel depicting the Cruci- 
fixion. It bore an inscription date of 1592. This panel 
was originally in a refectory of an old convent in West 
Prussia that had been closed by order of Chancellor 
Otto von Bismarck. As if by way of prelude to World 
War I, the convent was stripped of all its religious 
ornamentation which was subsequently sold. The 
panel, a fine example of the stained glass of the Six- 
teenth Century, was presented by Dr. Lewis to St. 
Mark’s. It was then sent to Munich and upper and 
lower panels to complete the window were made by 
Meyer and Company imitating as far as possible the 
style and coloring of the ancient glass. The completed 
window was placed in the westernmost bay of the south 
aisle as a memorial to Mary Ellwood Davis. On first 
sight the difference in the panels is unnoticeable, but 
a closer examination shows the superior quality of the 
ancient glass. 

In 1889, the Sisters of St. Margaret came into the 
parish for the first time and have been assigned there 
ever since. St. Mark’s Home for Aged and Infirm 
Women had been opened at 1931 Garrett Street three 
years before. The property, 1428 Lombard Street, was 
purchased to house this home with funds given to the 
church by Charlotte S. Belt as a memorial to her de- 
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ceased sister, Mary Key Belt Helmuth and her hus- 
band, Dr. William S. Helmuth. The sisters took charge 
of the home at this new location and made it the center 
of their mission work. Another memorial to Mrs. 
Helmuth is the oak door leading to the cloister at the 
eastern end of the north aisle. 

The various parish organizations continued more 
or less along the lines previously described. In the 
latter part of Dr. Nicholson’s rectorship, Martha 
Brinkerhoff (Mrs. Henry M. Brinkerhoff) became di- 
rector of the Ladies Missionary Aid Society and Emily 
M. Hopkins of the Employment Society. A further 
aim of the Industrial School for Girls was to teach the 
girls ‘‘plain sewing and the art of making themselves 
useful and helpful in the way of doing good.’’ The girls 
were usually read to while they sewed. Their number 
at this time was about 50. 

In 1883, there appears the first recorded refer- 
ence to acolytes in the parish. For sometime previ- 
ously, however, ‘‘servers’’ were enrolled to assist the 
celebrant at early celebrations of the Holy Eucharist. 
One of these was the present Rector’s Warden. The 
first mention of the Philadelphia Branch of the Guild 
of All Souls occurs in the same year. Charles Mercer 
Hall was its Secretary. He was later to become a priest 
of the Church and rector of Trinity Church, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. The guild said the litany in church 
on the last Saturday of every month. 

In saying the daily offices and at the Communion 
services on Sunday, Dr. Nicholson had the constant 
help of Dr. James W. Robins, the Headmaster of the 
Episcopal Academy and Registrar of the Diocese. The 
rector and the parish were deeply appreciative of this 
assistance so freely given. 

Dr. Nicholson owed his election as Bishop of Mil- 
waukee, at least in part, to his successful ‘‘adminis- 
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tration’’ at St. Mark’s. The consecration took place 
in his beloved St. Mark’s on October 28, 1891. He re- 
signed as rector the following month. The Reverend 
Alfred G. Mortimer, D. D., was subsequently elected 
rector and he assumed this duty on January 1, 1892. 
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THE RECTORSHIP OF ALFRED G. MORTIMER, 
D. D., 1892-1912. 


Dr. Mortimer early told his parishioners: ‘‘ Love 
for the church in the Middle Ages led people not only 
to build and adorn beautiful churches but to store them 
with costly vessels and vestments. The churches were 
possessed of great treasures of gold, silver, and 
precious stones, the work of the most celebrated artists 
of the time. In our time churches too often suggest 
cheapness rather than simplicity.’’ St. Mark’s was 
soon to become one of the outstanding American excep- 
tions to this trend through the devotion and generosity 
of her parishioners. All the treasures to be given were 
the free-will offerings of individuals, none being pur- 
chased from parish funds. 

This period was also to see more changes in the 
church fabric and the work of parochial organizations 
than any other in the century of the parish’s existence. 
Some of the changes were well conceived; others left 
much to be desired. 

It was decided in 1892 to sell the rectory at 1620 
Spruce Street. The recent addition to the Parish 
House was torn down and on this lot the present Clergy 
House was built in the same style of architecture as 
the church. Dr. Mortimer observed that the addition 
completed the church buildings on the west and shut 
out the view of the modern houses which before had 
been such an eyesore. The church was already com- 
plaining about the neighborhood. Surely this decision 
of decreasing the size of the Parish House was not the 
most farsighted for a ‘‘downtown’’ church. 
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This year a silver chalice was given in memory of 
William Weir, one of the early worshippers at St. 
Mark’s. This chalice was made by Keith and Com- 
pany of London and is a reproduction of one made by 
the same company for Newcastle Cathedral, England. 

The parish also decided to raise a Mission Fund 
annually for the support of mission work among the 
people of the neighborhood, both colored and white. 
Thus, the work of the Workingmen’s Club and Insti- 
tute was changed to Kater Street Mission with dif- 
ferent objectives. This altered materially the former 
program of the Institute. The complete services and 
ministrations of the church were instituted at the mis- 
sion. However, a part of the educational aspect of the 
predecessor was retained. For boys there were classes 
in calisthenics (one of the teachers was George Whar- 
ton Pepper), singing, printing, carpentry, and wood 
carving. For girls there were the more refined arts 
of housekeeping, cooking, sewing, knitting, singing, 
dancing, elocution, dressmaking, church embroidery, 
painting, gardening, stenography, and finally calis- 
thenics. In 1883, 924 members were on the mission 
records. The weakness of this move was that the mis- 
sion was the signal for the exit of most of the men of 
the parish from this activity. Since this date, men’s 
organizations at St. Mark’s have been rather feeble 
efforts. In May, the rectors of the Church of the Holy 
Apostles,7 the Mediator,’® the Ascension,” and 
Christ Church Chapel* gave their canonical consent 





17. Then located at 21st and Christian Streets. In 1944 this parish 
transferred it work to the Chapel of the Mediator at 51st and Spruce 
Streets, which is now titled the Church of the Holy Apostles and the 
Mediator. 

18. Located at 19th and Lombard Streets. This property was later 
purchased by St. Mark’s. The Church of the Mediator transferred its 
work to the Chapel of the Reconciliation in West Philadelphia which 
later merged with the Chapel of the Mediator at 51st and Spruce Streets. 

19. Located at Broad and South Streets. This parish discontinued 
its corporate existence in 1918, but the church building became the Pro- 
Cathedral of St. Mary. 

20. A chapel of Christ Church at 1915 Pine Street closed in 1936. 
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for St. Mark’s to establish a colored mission in the 
neighborhood. Two houses, 1623 and 1625 Lombard 
Street, and four houses in the rear on Richard Street 
(now Addison) were purchased at public auction. The 
houses on Lombard Street after alteration became the 
chapel. In 1893, the enrollment at St. Mary’s Mission 
was 563. The Reverend Frederick D. Lobdell was the 
first vicar. Many had to be turned away from the serv- 
ices for lack of space. The property, 1628 Lombard 
Street, was rented for a Men’s Guild House where a 
Night School was conducted. Other interesting activi- 
ties at St. Mary’s were the Shoe Club, which enabled 
the children of the Sunday School to purchase shoes 
at half price, and the Coal Club similar to the one at 
the old Institute. In addition, a Day Nursery was es- 
tablished, which was at this time the only day nursery 
for colored children in Philadelphia. A kindergarten 
was added to the nursery in the winter. A soup kitchen 
became another activity. 

Back at the parish church more changes were tak- 
ing place. In 1893, the Hospital Aid Association di- 
verted its gifts from the Episcopal Hospital to the 
House of St. Michael and All Angels for Colored Crip- 
pled Children.”* It was felt the hospital had outgrown 
trifling donations. In 1948, the Episcopal Hospital 
faces a large deficit and dismal proposals for merging 
with other units. One of the reasons for this sorry 
state is that the individual parishes of the Diocese have 
no real interest in this great Diocesan effort. A par- 
tial solution might be a revival of Hospital Aid Asso- 
ciations in every parish, however trifling their dona- 
tions might be. The new aid took the form of holiday 
dinners at Thanksgiving and Christmas and special 
treats during the summer for the crippled children at 
St. Michael’s House. 


21. This activity is now an agency of the Community Chest at 311 
South Juniper Street. 
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In 1892, a parish newspaper, ‘‘The St. Mark’s 
Messenger,’’ was established under the editorship of 
George Wharton Pepper and later of W. H. Lloyd, Jr. 
Its objective was to serve as a channel of communi- 
cation between the rector and the parishioners so that 
all would know the work of the parish, its needs, and 
possibilities. The paper was also to serve as a medium 
of discussion for theological subjects. In 1896, a few 
articles from the Messenger were reprinted in St. 
Mark’s Parochial Tracts, namely, ‘‘The Church 
Ritual’? and ‘‘On the Papal Encyclical.’? The church 
received orders for these publications from as far 
north as New Brunswick, New Jersey, and as far south 
as New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Another decision of questionable merit was made. 
Better recruiting efforts might have been first at- 
tempted. It was decided in 1893 to move the Parish 
School from the St. Mark’s Parish House to the Mis- 
sion on Kater Street. The number of pupils had de- 
creased, and many of the present students were not 
members of the parish. The following year, the manse 
of a Presbyterian church at 618 South 17th Street 
adjoining the Mission was purchased, and to this loca- 
tion the school was moved. It was considered that 
the possibilities of usefulness and service greatly in- 
creased at the new location, for the new neighborhood 
was teeming with children and there were now few 
children in the immediate vicinity of St. Mark’s. One 
of the Sisters of St. Margaret became the head teacher, 
and a kindergarten was added. A teacher at this 
period. was Florence Matthews who was later to be- 
come Sister Lydia of the Sisters of St. Margaret.” 
The mission chapel instead of the parish church was 
used for the daily religious instruction. 


et 


22. Sister Lydia is now the superior of St. Margaret’s House, New 
Hartford, New York. 
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The same year the Employment Society was trans- 
ferred from the Parish House to the Mission. The 
directors at this time were Susan Farnham Wheeler 
(Mrs. Charles Wheeler) and Mrs. Thomas Reath. The 
brotherhood of St. Andrew was supplanted by the St. 
Mark’s League whose efforts were not to prove very 
vital. In 1893, Mrs. Sarah Parker Staley (Mrs. Frank 
Staley) began her long and faithful stewardship as 
Superintendent of the Silk Embroidery Committee of 
the Altar Society. Mrs. Staley had the capable assist- 
ance of Helen Montgomery Philler (Mrs. George Stan- 
ley Philler). Ever since 1894 a member of the Cooke 
family has served on the Choir Committee of the 
Altar Society. The Guild of St. Lawrence for 
acolytes was being ably managed at this time by Wil- 
liam F. H. Reed. The Girls’ Friendly Society ex- 
panded their activities to include classes in literature, 
singing, embroidery, lace making, and dancing. The 
chief work of this group was their contributions to 
the building and furnishing of Holiday House at Cape 
May. Mrs. Charles Wheeler took over as Director of 
the Missionary Aid Society. In 1894, a cloister was 
constructed on the north side of the church connecting 
the Parish House with the church, and the old school 
room in the parish building was fitted up as a choir 
room. The building of the cloister was an improve- 
ment of the greatest practical value.** Formerly the 
clergy, acoyltes, and choir, sometimes numbering sixty 
persons, had to vest in the small sacristy originally 
intended only for the clergy. In addition, everything 
needed for the sanctuary had to be brought in through 
the church, often after the congregation had assembled 
for service. The new cloister enabled the choir to 
vest in their new room, and the clergy and acoyltes 

23. Miss Caroline B. Cooke is still carrying on this work with singu- 
lar industry and complete devotion. 


24. The cloister is fondly referred to by older parishioners as the 
“Holy Alley.” | 
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to reach the sacristy without going through the church. 
The gradual change in the neighborhood was begin- 
ning to be felt by the parish. The Sunday School now 
numbered only 100 pupils. Business was still east of 
Broad Street, for the Accounting Warden’s law office 
was 701 Drexel Building at Fifth and Chestnut Streets. 
In this period the Reverend N. Dunham Van Syckel 
began his long ministry at the Kater Street Mission 
(later St. Michael’s Chapel). 

On Christmas Day, 1896, there took place the first 
solemn celebration of the Holy Eucharist in the parish, 
with deacon and sub-deacon and the full ceremonial 
except the use of incense. The use of incense was 
not introduced until the following Septuagesima Sun- 
day, at a Thanksgiving Service for the blessings of a 
parochial Mission which ended on that day. This 
Mission had been preached by the Reverend Arthur 
R. C. Cocks, Vicar of St. Bartholomew’s, Brighton, 
England, and the Reverend F. Pearkes of All Hallows, 
Southwark, London. Over 20,000 persons attended 
this Mission and with the introduction of incense at 
the closing service, the parish reached the full stand- 
ard of Catholic ceremonial. 

Larger quarters for St. Mary’s Chapel had be- 
come a pressing need. The parish decided to build 
at once a chapel complete even though this would in- 
cur some debt. Dr. Mortimer expressed the feeling 
of the parishioners when he said, ‘‘F'rom the stand- 
point of Christian duty, it is surely obligatory in build- 
ing a house of God to make it an offering worthy of 
St. Mark’s and of its people, who have themselves for 
so many years enjoyed the privilege of a beautiful 
church.’?’? Two parishioners desirous that St. Mark’s 
offering should not be imperfect, and on condition that 
the work would be done at once, offered to take care 
of the interior decoration of the chapel. A more ad- 
vantageous location was secured on the north side of 
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Bainbridge Street between 18th and 19th Streets. On 
St. Peter’s Day, 1897, the cornerstone was laid. The 
chapel, built in Italian style, was completed the fol- 
lowing year and was blessed on the eve of Candlemas 
by the Right Reverend Ozi W. Whitaker, D. D., Bishop 
of Pennsylvania. The cost of the lot, building, and 
furnishings was about $47,500. The Reverend Shirley 
Carter Hughson ”* was in charge of the chapel at this 
time. | 

The Day Nursery and the Soup Kitchen were 
closed in January 1897 due to the difficulty in obtaining 
funds. However, a ‘‘Sunday Breakfast’’ was substi- 
tuted for the children of the Sunday School, an average 
of fifty being served each Sunday. The following year 
a Sewing School on Wednesdays and Saturdays was 
formed consisting of a Kindergarten Department and 
eleven other classes. The children, numbering about 
110, were taught to make simple garments which were 
given to them when completed. It was considered at 
this period that both Missions would become more 
and more self-supporting and finally achieve the status 
of independent parishes. This hope has not been 
realized nor has it been generally achieved in similar 
situations in the Episcopal Church at large. 

The outstanding event of 1898 was the ordination 
of Dr. Archibald Campbell Knowles to the sacred 
ministry by Bishop Nicholson. Father Knowles had 
been active in the parish since 1885 having worked in 
the missions and the Workingmen’s Club, having acted 
occasionally as Secretary, and having sung in the 
choir on Sunday nights. He was a contributor to St. 
Mark’s Messenger especially an article describing the 
stained glass windows of St. Mark’s. In 1893, he 
married Mary Clements Stocker, also a member of 

25. Father Hughson has long been a member of the Order of the 


Holy Cross, West Park, New York, and is known and beloved through- 
out the church. 
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the parish. After his ordination Father Knowles was 
a frequent preacher at St. Mark’s and has always 
attributed his development in religion and churchman- 
ship to the parish. He was encouraged by Bishop 
Nicholson and Dr. Mortimer in the writing of many 
of his nationally known books, especially ‘‘The Prac- 
tice of Religion,’’ a Short Manual of Instruction and 
Devotion. Father Knowles now occupies the position 
of rector of St. Alban’s Church, Olney, Philadelphia. 

In 1899, St. Mark’s celebrated its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary, known as the Jubilee Year. The decision was 
made to raise a special Jubilee Endowment Fund. 
The Easter Offering of $3,000 and an All Saints offer- 
ing of $5,000 formed the nucleus. One of the great 
services of the Jubilee Year was a Solemn Requiem 
on All Souls’ Day for the departed members of the 
parish. The Ordinary of the Eucharist was Mozart’s 
Requiem. This year the Sunday School Haster Offer- 
ing of $50 was sent to aid in building the new church 
of St. John Chrysostom in Philadelphia. 

In 1900, an event occurred which in its far-reach- 
ing effects on the history of St. Mark’s can scarcely 
be overestimated. On March 24, 1900, Fernanda Henry 
Wanamaker, the wife of Rodman Wanamaker, de- 
parted this life. She had been baptized, confirmed, 
and married in St. Mark’s, had been an active worker 
in the Altar Society, and was completely devoted to 
the parish. Her death came as a great shock to her 
husband. Mr. Wanamaker decided to bestow on St. 
Mark’s treasures and works of art in his wife’s mem- 
ory that would to some extent represent her great 
regard for her parish church. The Lady Chapel, de- 
signed in Decorated Gothic with a stone-groined roof, 
was built at the eastern end of the south aisle in mem- 
ory of Fernanda Wanamaker. The altar originally 
placed in the chapel was of English alabaster. The 
triptych was of black oak with figures carved at Ober- 
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ammergau richly gilded and colored after the German 
style of the Fifteenth Century. In niches on either 
side of the altar and above the triptych were figures 
of St. Mary and St. Mark richly colored, St. Mary 
being on the epistle side and St. Mark on the gospel 
side according to ancient custom. In the spring of 
the arch of the sanctuary was a rood-beam of oak, 
gilded and colored, the cross blossoming into roses 
after the design in St. Lawrence’s, Nuremberg. Below 
the rood-beam were two statues, the one on the right, 
St. John the Baptist; the one on the left, St. Mary 
Magdalene. On each side of the chapel in the rear 
were two canopied niches in which were the figures 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. An organ case, highly deco- 
rated in gold and colors after a Fifteenth Century 
design, was installed above these figures in the rear 
of the chapel. Statues of St. Mary flanked by St. 
Gabriel on the left and St. Michael on the right were 
placed in the chapel over the doorway. They are of 
wood carved in the style of the Sixteenth Century. 
The windows of the chapel were designed by C. E. 
Kempe of London and were executed under his direc- 
tion. 

In connection with these gifts Mr. Wanamaker 
presented the church with other notable treasures. The 
gem of the collection is an ancient Gothic processional 
cross of silver. This had for many years been a part 
of a collection in Italy and was brought to London to 
be sold in 1901. There the cross attracted the atten- 
tion of the principal connoisseurs of ecclesiastical art 
and was examined by many experts and pronounced 
absolutely genuine and a work of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury with certain Sicilian features. This led to the 
supposition that it was originally made in Sicily, per- 
haps for one of the Sicilian cathedrals. The cross 
rises from a base of extremely elaborate canopy work, 
the lower section of the base consisting of niches with 
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figures of saints, the upper being of pierced canopy 
work. The cross, itself, is richly floriated. It is en- 
tirely handmade, for the marks of the tooling are 
everywhere present. A cross of modern workman- 
ship, suggested by the one just described, was later 
presented by Mr. Wanamaker to Westminster Abbey 
as a symbol of Anglo-American goodwill and ‘‘an 
emblem of friendship that exists among the English 
speaking races.’’ 

Another gift was a superb set of white vestments, 
including a cope, chasuble, dalmatic, and tunicle, de- 
signed by Mr. J. M. Comper, London, and made by 
the Sisters of Bethany, London.”* These are said to 
be among the finest produced in modern times and 
took several years to complete. They are of cream 
white silk elaborately embroidered. The embroidery 
is a triumph of the artist’s design and of the skill of 
the embroideress. A complete set of frontals was 
given for the Lady Chapel, the most beautiful being 
a green one. This was designed and made by the 
same group who executed the white vestments men- 
tioned above. The embroidery on this frontal con- 
sists of five arcades of delicate vine work blossoming 
into flowers. In the center is the Virgin and Child 
surrounded by angels.” 

At the same time David Jayne Bullock presented 
the parish with a beautiful jeweled morse in memory 
of his wife, Susan S. Bullock. The design of this 
morse contains the twelve precious stones mentioned 
in Revelation XXI, 19-21, as garnishing the founda- 
tions of the wall of the City of the New Jerusalem. 
They are a jasper, a sapphire, a chalcedony, an 
emerald, a sardonyx, a sardius, a chrysolite, a beryl, 
a topaz, a chrysoprase, a jacinth, and an amethyst. 

26. They are worn at the Sung Eucharist on Christmas and Easter 
‘morning only. 


27. This frontal is used at St. John’s Altar (subsequently described) 
during Epiphanytide. 
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Nineteen hundred was the first year in which 
there is mention of delegates to the Woman’s Auxili- 
ary of the Board of Missions. St. Mark’s representa- 
tives were: On the Domestic Committee—Hitty M. 
Zantzinger (Mrs. Ernest Zantzinger), Sarah Parker 
Staley (Mrs. Frank Staley), and Miss H. J. Wright 
(later Mrs. David English Dallam); on the Foreign 
Committee—Elizabeth Waln Vaux and Katherine H. 
Fiske;*and on the Freedman’s Committee—Miss Vir- 
ginia Campbell. This year the Employment Society 
instead of selling the articles made by the women given 
temporary employment began donating them to vari- 
ous charitable institutions in the city. The Girls 
Friendly Society contributed to the sufferers of the 
Galveston Flood. The Reverend John Rathbone 
Oliver was priest in charge of St. Mary’s.”* St. Mark’s 
School had the largest number of pupils on record. 

In February, 1901, within the octave of Candle- 
mas, after the whole of the debt on St. Mary’s had been 
paid off, the Right Reverend Isaac Lea Nicholson, 
D. D., Bishop of Milwaukee, acting for the Bishop of 
the Diocese, consecrated this chapel. 

The principal event of 1902 was the consecration 
of the Lady Chapel on February 10th also by Bishop 
Nicholson, acting for the bishop of the Diocese. The 
following year an addition was built to the old sacristy 
on the northeast side of the high altar. Another com- 
mittee was added to the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
Board of Missions, the Indian Missions Committee, 
the members being Miss Elizabeth N. Cooke, Miss 
Alice Ramsay, and Frances Pepper Scott (Mrs. J. 
Alison Scott). This year the Girls Friendly Society 


28. The following year in the absence of the rector (who was in 
England on vacation), Father Oliver preached in the parish church to a 
crowded congregation at a memorial service for President McKinley and 
made a profound impression. He was later to become nationally known 
as a spiritual and psychiatric counsellor, an author of note, and a member 
of the Faculty at Johns Hopkins University. 
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undertook to support a scholarship in the Mission 
School at Anvik, Alaska. A branch of the Church 
Periodical Club was established at St. Mark’s with 
Elizabeth Waln Vaux as the first librarian. At the 
Kater Street Mission, the library was reopened. This 
now contained 5,000 volumes. At St. Mary’s Mission 
a beneficial society was organized with the view to 
helping members of the mission in sickness and at 
death. A similar organization came into being a few 
years later at the Kater Street Mission. 

The reorganization of the plan of parish offerings 
took place in 1904. On forty Sundays a year the offer- 
ings at the late Eucharist on Sunday were devoted to 
general parochial expenditures. The receipts had be- 
come very irregular. From May to December when 
the parishioners were away from the city, the offer- 
ings dwindled to almost nothing. Even in January 
a wet Sunday subtracted 65% from the sum that 
would have been contributed on a clear day. In many 
cases the heads of families gave generously, but other 
members gave little or nothing. Children were often 
not being trained to give anything at all. A plan was 
proposed to the parishioners (children as well as 
adults) whereby a pledge of an estimated yearly con- 
tribution would be made. The amount could be paid 
weekly, monthly, quarterly, or semiannually. The es- 
timate did not impose any legal responsibility on the 
parishioner or his estate. No sum was to be con- 
sidered too small to be pledged. The hope was that 
by this method an annual recurring operating deficit 
could be avoided. ‘The envelope system thus in- 
augurated was a complete success. It resulted in an 
immediate increase of $3,500 yearly. Business was 
now moving uptown. The Accounting Warden had 
moved his law office to the Land Title Building at 
Broad and Chestnut Streets. The next year a number 
of changes were made in the chancel of the church. 
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An organ loft was built to house the organ console 
that had up to this time formed a part of the choir 
stalls. New choir stalls were erected in the chancel, 
the design being suggested by the famous Sixteenth 
Century choir stalls in the Cathedral of St. Pol in 
Brittany.”® Both the loft and the choir stalls were in 
memory of Sutherland Mallet Prevost. Minton Pyne, 
who had been organist and choirmaster of the parish 
for twenty-four years, died in April, 1905. An elab- 
orately carved oak door leading from the chancel into 
the sacristy was given in his memory. This was a 
peculiarly fitting memorial inasmuch as it was through 
this doorway that Mr. Pyne had always entered the 
chancel to play the organ. 

On the death of Charlotte S. Belt in 1905 a legacy 
left to St. Mark’s by her sister became operative for 
the building of a chapel for the Kater Street Mission. 
The same year Anne M. Sharples died and left the 
greater part of her estate to the parish. With these 
legacies and monies obtained from the sale of mission 
buildings at 17th and Kater Streets, the Church of 
the Mediator on the corner of 19th and Lombard 
Streets, built in the same year as St. Mark’s, was 
purchased for $40,000 together with its parish build- 
ings. To move all the mission work among the white 
people into the same neighborhood, the parish pur- 
chased 1911-13-17-19 Lombard Street and 420 South 
19th Street. The four houses on Lombard Street were 
devoted to the Mission House, the Worker’s Home, 
the Sister’s Home, and St. Mark’s Home for the Aged, 
while the house on 19th Street was remodeled for the 
Parish School. A total of $86,000 was expended on 
this whole plant. The mission was named St. Michael’s 
Chapel. Charles K. MclIlwain was appointed cus- 
todian of the property. 


29. A peninsula in northwest France between the English Channel 
and the Bay of Biscay. 
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A meeting was held at the residence of Mrs. Ernest 
Zantzinger in January, 1906, to organize the St. 
Mark’s Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to the Board 
of Missions in the Diocese of Pennsylvania. Its ob- 
ject was to pray, work, give, and learn about missions. 
Mrs. Zantzinger was elected the first president. The 
women employed by the Employment Society now 
came from St. Mary’s and St. Michael’s Mission. In 
his annual report of 1907 the rector observed, ‘People | 
were living more and more in the country and before 
many years churches in the neighborhood will have 
to depend chiefly on endowments, if services are to be 
continued on their present scale. No use of goods 
entrusted to us can be more fitting than to make pro- 
_ vision from them for the support of God’s House.’’ 

In 1907, a long-needed improvement was made to 
the church. St. Mark’s had been built on ‘‘made”’ 
ground without any proper concrete foundations ex- 
cept for the tower, with the result that the piers which 
supported the floor had gradually sunk, in some places 
to the depth of five inches, not only causing great 
irregularity in the tiling but rendering the floor so 
unsafe that it had to be propped up with wooden sup- 
ports. This ‘‘made’’ ground was removed until a 
solid foundation was reached and upon this the con- 
crete was laid. The floor was supported by steel beams 
encased in concrete. Upon these beams was constructed 
a floor of reinforced concrete and on this blue flag- 
stones rubbed down smooth were laid, forming a pave- 
ment of great strength which was fireproof. At the 
same time the chancel was paved with fine marble in 
place of the former flags. This latter improvement 
was also given in memory of Sutherland Mallet 
Prevost. 

The Parish School still continued to emphasize 
instruction in practical subjects combined with those 
spiritual teachings which it was impossible for public 
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schools to give. A cooking class was added in 1907. 
Children living at a distance were given a hot lunch 
at noon. <A salaried teacher was again put in charge 
of the Instruction Department, and the Sisters of St. 
Margaret withdrew from this phase of the school pro- 
gram. One of the pupils won a prize for a composi- 
tion submitted in the Lincoln Centenary Competition. 
Dr. William Drayton aided the children by his atten- 
tion to their health. Maria Heyward Davis was now 
directing the Missionary Aid Society. A Senior and 
Junior Chapter of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
supplanted St. Mark’s League. Dr. Harold G. Gold- 
berg and later John B. Whitehead were directors of 
the former; Clement Hoskins headed the latter. St. 
Mark’s League of Intercession was founded this year. 
The members pledged themselves to devote not less 
than fifteen minutes a week to Intercessory Prayer. 
In 1908, Deborah Norris Coleman Brock (Mrs. Horace 
Brock) began her long chairmanship of this organ- 
ization. 

Bishop Nicholson, the Bishop of Milwaukee, died 
in 1906. Two years later the most striking feature of 
the nave, the rood beam in the chancel arch, was 
erected by the parishioners of St. Mark’s in memory 
of their former rector to replace the rood screen.°° 
The beam, itself, is of dark oak; the statues, though of 
the same wood, are of a lighter shade. The central 
figure is Our Lord on the Cross with His Mother on 
the left and Saint John, the Beloved Disciple, on the 
right. There were added for the sake of symmetry, 
on the extreme right, Saint Mark, and on the extreme 
left, his cousin, Saint Barnabas. Also in 1908, seven 
hanging lamps of silver were installed in the sanctuary 
of the High Altar in memory of Elizabeth Roscoe 
Sterling who had died in July, 1903. They are of elab- 


30. The rood screen was given to the Church of the Ascension at 
Broad and South Streets. 
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orate workmanship in the Renaissance style, being 
copies of those in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem. Carved oak doors leading from the church 
into the western end of the cloister were installed in 
memory of George Tucker Bispham, who died in July 
1906, after serving faithfully for many years as a 
member of the vestry and as accounting warden. 
These doors are richly decorated. The tympanum of 
the doorway contains, carved in high relief in the cen- 
ter, the Adoration of the Magi; on the left, the An- 
nunciation; on the right, the Entombment. In the 
doors themselves are niches containing figures of the 
bishops of the early English Church. 

About 1903 the idea came to Rodman Wanamaker 
of a movable silver frontal for the Lady Chapel. As 
the work on this project progressed, he decided a 
silver altar placed permanently in the chapel would 
be more practical. This chief treasure of St. Mark’s 
was finally completed in 1908 and was used for the 
first time on Christmas Eve of that year. This altar 
is without a doubt the greatest work of English ecclesi- 
astical art in Twentieth Century America, and the first 
such example since the Fifteenth Century when one 
was made in Florence by Pallajuolo (1429-98) and his 
associates. The one presented to St. Mark’s was de- 
signed and executed by Messrs. Barkentin and Krall 
of Regent Street, London. The altar, seven feet in 
length by two feet in depth and three feet three inches 
in height, consists of a table of black Irish marble 
supported by a frame of silver. Hight half columns 
project from the front surface to serve as supports 
for the marble table, and these columns divide the 
front surface into seven spaces. Six of these spaces 
are further divided at half their height. The central | 
space, undivided, is filled by a niche in which stands 
the figure of St. Mary and the Holy Child. The twelve 
panels which occupy the front illustrate subjects from 
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the life of the Mother of God. At the extreme left, 
upper row, appearing horizontally are: 

1. The Angel’s Message to St. Anne 

2. The Birth of Mary 

3. Mary’s Presentation in the Temple 
At the extreme left, lower row, appearing horizontally 
are: be 

4. The Espousals of Mary and Joseph 

dD. The Annunciation 

6. The Visitation 
At the right of the niche, upper row, appearing hori- 
zontally are: 

7. The Visit of the Shepherds to Bethlehem 

8. The Flight into Egypt 


9. The Finding in the Temple 


At the right of the niche, lower row, appearing hori- 
zontally are: 


10. The Miracle at Cana 
11. At the Foot of the Cross 
12. The Coronation of St. Mary 


The eight columns which support the marble table 
form a frame for these panels. There are 144 figures 
arranged chronologically in the niches of these col- 
umns. Hach figure was separately modeled and bears 
its characteristic emblem. They represent the Saints 
of the Old Testament, the Major and Minor Prophets, 
the Confessors and Martyrs, the great Doctors of the 
Hastern and Western Church, the Founders of the 
Religious Orders, and the most conspicuous British 
Missionary Saints and Martyrs. A silver altar and 
reredos, of a design suggested by the silver altar at 
St. Mark’s, were presented by Rodman Wanamaker 
to Her Majesty Queen Alexandra on 6 May 1911. This 
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was the first anniversary of the death of King Edward 
VIL of England, the Great Peacemaker. The altar 
was designed for the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Sandringham, England. This silver altar at Sand- 
ringham commemorated the great service King Kd- 
ward VII rendered the world and the manner in which 
His Majesty reinforced with diplomacy the peaceful 
sentiments of the English Nations. The hope of the 
donor was that by frequent use its history might dwell 
in the hearts of all as an inspiration from the late 
King Edward VII. 

The silver sanctuary lamp in the Lady Chapel is 
worthy of note. It is of Gothic design, a hexagon, with 
three niches containing angels. The chains pass 
through balls of crystal, and similar balls hang from 
the base of the lamp. It is similar to one in the Duke 
of Norfolk’s private Chapel at Arundel in Sussex, 
England. The altar rails of the chapel are of bronze 
with the ten guardian angels and the scrolls and shields 
thereon of silver. 

With the installation of the silver altar, the ala- 
baster altar was transferred to the east end of the 
north aisle. A footpace of French and Italian marble 
was added. This altar was then rededicated to the 
honor of St. John, the Beloved Disciple. The west 
doors were installed in 1909 as a memorial to William 
C. Atwood, a former Superintendent of the Sunday 
School. The outside tympanum contains Our Lord’s 
Crucifixion with St. Mary and St. John and the City of 
Jerusalem in the background. 

During this period the rector was continuously 
reminding the congregation of ‘‘the people moving to 
the country and business creeping up around the 
church. The encroachments of business on one hand 
and the attractions of the country on the other are 
rapidly denuding the neighborhood of its residents. 
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We must resolve to press on in all our good works, for 
to stand still would soon mean to fall back.’’ The 
Sunday School now numbered about 50 pupils as com- 
pared with 100 pupils in 1894. Further exhortations 
were made for the increase of the endowment fund. 
‘*To give only what we can spare is indeed to treat God 
with dishonor, while to deny ourselves in order to give 
more liberally is to honor God, and to develop in our- 
selves a spirit of unselfishness.’’ In 1912, on the third 
Sunday of each month a Children’s Eucharist was held 
in the Lady Chapel. The League of Intercessions 
established one day in the first week of Lent as a 
Diocesan Day of Intercession for the Church. The 
yearly day of prayer soon became really diocesan in 
character and in attendance. 

Just before the end of this year (1912) Dr. Morti- 
mer resigned to return to his native England. In ad- 
dition to his constant effort to improve the fabric of 
St. Mark’s, Dr. Mortimer was a great teacher, 
preacher, and confessor to his people. His printed 
sermons, prayers, and meditations are still widely con- 
sulted by clergy and laity alike. Encouraged by his 
love of music, eminent choirmasters established the 
musical tradition of St. Mark’s. 

Following Dr. Mortimer’s resignation, the Rever- 
end Shirley Carter Hughson, O. H. C., Prior of St. 
Andrew’s School, St. Andrews, Tennessee, was in tem- 
porary charge of the parish until the Reverend Elliot 
White, the rector of Grace Church, Newark, New Jer- 
sey, was installed as rector. During this interim, the 
present pulpit of Italian marble was erected in memory 
of George M. Conarroe, who had been a member of the 
vestry for twenty years. The central figure on the 
pulpit is Saint Paul, Priest, the great missionary of 
Christianity and interpreter of the gospels. He is 
flanked on the right by St. Chrysostom, Bishop, and on 
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the left by St. Francis of Assisi, Deacon. A chancel 
rail of the same stone as the pulpit and bronze gates 
completed this improvement. The new rail and gates 
were given in memory of Sutherland Mallet Prevost. 
The old chancel gates were transferred to the Church 
of the Ascension. 

Father Hughson declined to take any remunera- 
tion for his services to the parish. However, the 
Easter Offering of 1913, $9,000, was given to him as a 
thank offering of the people of St. Mark’s for his serv- 
ices. Father Hughson applied this gift to the build- 
ing of a much-needed chapel at St. Andrew’s School. 
Work was begun on the chapel in the late Spring of 
the same year, and the cornerstone was laid on July 
16 by the Bishop of South Carolina, the Right Rever- 
end Dr. Guerry, in the presence of a large congrega- 
tion of local mountain people. The building is of hol- 
low tile construction with stucco outside and of a modi- 
fied Spanish mission style in keeping with the other 
buildings on the campus. The first service in the 
chapel was on Quinquagesima Sunday, 1914, which that 
year happened to be Washington’s Birthday. The late 
Father Lorey, O. H. C., celebrated the early Eucharist 
and the Right Reverend Robert E. Campbell, O. H. C., 
officiated at the late service. The chapel was con- 
secrated on May 15 by the Right Reverend Thomas 
F. Gailor, Bishop of Tennessee. Since then this chapel 
has been in daily use in a dual capacity—the chapel 
for the school and a mission center for the surround- 
ing area of the mountain plateau upon which it is 
situated. | 
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THE RECTORSHIP OF ELLIOT WHITH, 
1913-1920. 


The..Reverend Elliot White entered upon his 
duties as rector on All Saints’ Day, 1913. The serv- 
ice of institution was conducted by the Right Rever- 
end Philip M. Rhinelander, D. D., Bishop of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Reverend Floyd W. Tompkins, the rector 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity, preached the ser- 
mon. Father White commented: ‘‘This evidence of 
friendliness on the part of the adjacent parish was 
deeply appreciated. . . . I hope that the relation of 
St. Mark’s to the other congregations will always be 
of warm friendship and active cooperation in the work 
of Christ and His Church. It is well to plan ahead 
and set before ourselves a high ideal. God has given 
us many advantages: wealth, influence, Catholic tradi- 
tions and ceremonial. To whom much is given, of him 
much shall be required. We are stewards rather than 
owners of these good things. The grace we receive 
from the sacraments, the inspiration we catch from our 
beautiful services are spiritual forces which God would 
have us pass on to others in missionary endeavor and 
social service.’’ 

The great volume of embroidery work on silk 
vestments performed by the Committee on Silk Vest- 
ments of the Altar Society in former years had all but 
ceased. Other parishes now had organizations to do 
this work for themselves. Mrs. J. Alison Scott was 
the president of the Woman’s Auxiliary at this time, 
and a Junior Department of the Auxiliary was es- 
tablished under the direction of Miss Sally Hening. 
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A new budget plan was now instituted. Previously, 
the parishioners had been subjected to a barrage of 
appeals from the various parochial organizations. 
Under the new plan a single subscription was to be 
divided in fixed proportions among the various paro- 
chial activities. Each parishioner was to give in re- 
sponse to one appeal a sum equal to his total contribu- 
tion to the numerous appeals. 

In June, 1914, St. Mark’s Parochial School closed, 
because its usefulness was considered to be on the 
wane. This was the major mistake of the century. 
This action was paralleled by the abandonment of 
several public schools in the neighborhood. The short- 
sightedness of these policies is evidenced by the 
present pressure on the Philadelphia Board of Hdu- 
cation to reestablish an elementary school in the 
vicinity of Rittenhouse Square. St. Mark’s School 
Board remained intact but changed its name to St. 
Mark’s Board of Religious Education. A Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School was conducted in the school build- 
ing during the summer of this year under the direc- 
tion of Miss Westen of St. Clement’s. By reason of 
the success of this venture a kindergarten gave 
promise of being successful. This was started in the 
fall. A library and reading room for children was 
fitted out in the old school building. This brought 
various elements of the locality under church in- 
fluence—French, Italian, Polish, Russian, German, 
English, and American. 

The Reverend James M. Niblo came to St. 
Michael’s from St. George’s, West Philadelphia. 
Nineteen-thirteen Lombard Street was converted into 
a ‘‘Neighborhood House.’’ The old Institute Library 
(8,000 volumes) and Reading Room was moved over 
to this building. The purpose was to provide a meet- 
ing place for the people of the neighborhood looking 
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forward to better social conditions and neighborliness. 
Father White considered this the real test, the minis- 
tering in things both spiritual and material. 

When the Allies declared war on Germany in 1914, 
Fritz Averay Jones, the organist and choirmaster at 
St. Mark’s, sailed for England in April to serve in the 
British Army. The book, ‘‘Intercessions for the 
Church,’’ compiled for the League of Intercessions was 
in great-demand. Over 10,000 copies were sent to 
various parts of the country. Absent members of 
the League in Boston, Washington, California, and 
Maine kept their rule in the parish churches where 
they were presently residing. 

At St. Michael’s, the St. Michael’s Conference was 
formed. This was a group of workers who met one 
morning a week to assist the needy with temporary 
aid. Home visiting by members of the Conference was 
part of the plan. The more pressing wants of those 
unemployed were able to be relieved. At the same 
time ‘‘St. Michael’s Store’’ was set up. The plan was 
to sell necessary items, especially underclothing, 
blankets, and linens at the lowest possible prices. 
These articles were brought at wholesale and sold at 
cost, payment being made when the purchaser was 
able to do so. This year, 1914, $200 worth of goods 
was sold. Rarely a cent was ever owed at the end 
of the year by any customer. The Employment So- 
ciety attempted to encourage the women at St. 
Michael’s and St. Mary’s to sew for their families 
rather than buy at cheap stores. The Reverend S. 
Norris Craven began his long incumbency as vicar of 
St. Mary’s. Back at the church the custom was 
started of sending the choir boys for two weeks to a 
summer camp near Bayhead, New Jersey. 

The Annual Diocesan Day of Corporate Interces- 
sion celebrated its tenth anniversary in 1915. In- 
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terest had grown year by year as the value of break- 
ing down parochial lines and getting together in the 
common work of prayer was realized. This year the 
Parish House was given over to Queen Mary’s Needle- 
work Guild. At St. Michael’s, the Neighborhood 
House was open to children in the afternoon after 
school with classes in knitting, drawing, embroidery, 
carpentry, bandages, dancing, and basketball—every 
evening, Saturday, and Sunday for men. The specific 
purpose was to come to know the children better, in- 
fluence them in moral character, and encourage them 
to want the ministrations of the church. With the men 
a close personal interest was needed, keeping some in 
employment, interceding with a family, finding a job 
when out of work, and ever to be on the alert to help 
over the rough places. Gospel Services were held 
every Friday evening in the parish hall of the mis- 
sion. This served as a bridge to connect the Neighbor- 
hood House with the church. Most of the men who 
made up the Friday evening congregation belonged 
to the southern section of the city and the floating 
population of the Wayfarer’s Lodge at 1720 Lombard 
Street. The aim was to rekindle in these men a vision 
of God and the things worthwhile in the Christian life. 
Volunteers from St. Michael’s were in charge. ‘‘St. 
Michael’s House’’ was at 2006 Bainbridge Street. This 
offered a home for self-supporting, clean-living, Chris- 
tian men. The objective was to give the men better 
accommodations than the ordinary rooming house 
could provide. Living so close to the church, attend- 
ance became part of their daily round. 

In 1916, the Easter Offering (approximately 
$3000) was given to the Belgian Children’s Relief 
Fund to supply additional rations needed to main- 
tain health. The sum St. Mark’s contributed was to 
support 450 children of the town of Hombeeck for S1x 
months. This year the Russian Cathedral Choir of 
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New York visited the parish. In their brilliant vest- 
ments they rendered portions of the Russian Liturgy 
and music by Tschaikowsky and Rachmaninoff. Queen 
Mary’s Needle Work Guild had sent 280,000 articles to 
Allied Hospitals. A sum of money was given in 
memory of William H. Newbold for the benefit of the 
choir boys. This provided the Newbold Memorial 
Choir Cross and a monetary prize which is awarded 
yearly to an outstanding chorister. 

During Lent of 1917 due to the fuel shortage the 
congregations of the Church of the Holy Trinity and 
St. James’s worshipped during the week at St. Mark’s. 
The services were ‘‘Union Services’’ in the best sense 
of the term. The clergy of the several parishes took 
turns’ in conducting them assisted by the several 
choirs. 

Before the victory of Allied arms in World War I 
was complete, two members of the parish gave their 
lives to make this possible. Captain Fritz Averay 
Jones of the British Army, the former choirmaster, 
was killed at the battle of Cambrai in France. Lieu- 
tenant Commander Richard McCall Elliot, U. S. N. R., 
was killed in convoy service. In October, 1918, an 
epidemic of influenza, without parallel, hit Philadel- 
phia. In accordance with orders of the Department 
of Public Health, St. Mark’s, along with other churches 
closed its doors for one Sunday and limited the con- 
gregation to twenty on two other Sundays. The parish 
lost two devoted young men: James Spence, an 
acolyte; Norris J. Hudson, a member of the choir. 
May they rest in peace, and may light perpetual shine 
upon them. They have served in their generation and 
have been gathered unto our fathers in the communion 
of the Holy Catholic Church. 

A fitting plaque was erected in the cloister in mem- 
ory of Captain Jones, a photograph of which also hangs 
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in the chapel of the Episcopal Academy. His artistic 
temperament made war seem hateful; but he volun- 
teered to serve his country at the first call to arms. 
After a convalescence from a severe wound he went 
a second time to the front and was killed. Another 
memorial to him is a Choir Cross bearing his name 
which is awarded each year as a choir prize. 

During Father White’s rectorship many notable 
preachers occupied the pulpit of St. Mark’s—the Right 
Reverend Alexander, Bishop of Rodesto, the acting 
Archbishop of the Greek Orthodox Church; Dr. Percy 
Dearmer, later Canon of Westminster; and the 
Bishops of Milwaukee, Salina, and British Honduras. 

In spite of the injunction of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court, the bells of St. Mark’s rang out the sign- 
ing of the Armistice which was at the eleventh hour, 
on the eleventh day, of the eleventh month, of 1918. 
Most of our former ‘‘neighbors’’ by now were sleeping 
peacefully in the suburbs. In December, a British Day 
Victory Service was held. 

Ascension Night, 1919, the Pennsylvania Division, 
Number One, of the Knights Templar consisting of 
eight commanderies took part in the service. The 
Knights in full uniform filled the entire body of the 
church. The service excited much interest and was 
inspiring. The Sisters of St. Margaret opened a house 
at 1831 Pine Street and from this location went forth 
to work in St. Mark’s, St. Clement’s, and the House of 
St, Michael and All Angels. St. Mark’s Home for Aged 
and Infirm Women was closed in May of this year. It 
was expected that this would result in a considerable 
saving to the parish. The remaining inmates were 
transferred to Christ Church Hospital. 

In October, 1920, Father White resigned to be- 
come the Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral at Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin. His leaving caused much regret, for he left 
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many friends behind him at St. Mark’s. The vestry 
elected the Reverend Frank Lawrence Vernon, D. D., 
Dean of St. Luke’s Cathedral, Portland, Maine, to be 
his successor. 

If the exodus to the suburbs needed any stimulus, 
World War I with the increased use of the automobile 
furnished this. The change from a residential neigh- 
borhood to a business, hotel, and apartment area of a 
large city was soon to be complete. The tower of St. 
Mark’s was being thrown into a shadow by the sur- 
rounding skyscrapers, and the church was beginning 
to look, as has been said, like a lily in a canyon. This 
is illustrative of Twentieth Century America with ma- 
terial interests casting eternal verities into a shadow. 
However, while these skyscrapers may appear to 
scrape the sky, the spire of St. Mark’s still penetrates 
it. 
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VI. 


THE RECTORSHIP OF FRANK LAWRENCE 
VERNON, D. D., Lrrr. D., 1920-1944. 


‘‘The sacramental and prayer life is the source of 
the power which enables and directs our work for God. 
Whatever has been accomplished would have been im- 
possible without God’s direction in all our doings and 
without His furthering us with His continual help. 

‘‘Upon our spiritual life depends our hope that in 
all our doings we may glorify His holy name. There- 
fore it is our bounden duty to render as individuals, 
and as a parish, the presentation of our bodies a liv- 
ing sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is our 
reasonable service. 

‘So long as we seek first the Kingdom of God and 
His righteousness, all things necessary for the sup- 
port of the temporalities will be added unto us. 

‘‘So long as we continue our witness to the Faith 
once delivered to Saints, so long as we are faithful 
stewards and ministers of the mysteries of Christ, so 
long as the parish church remains a house of prayer, 
so long will faithful Christians find St. Mark’s none 
other than the House of God, and the Gate of 
Heaven.’’ #4 


Harly in Father Vernon’s rectorship a number of 
new parochial organizations came into being. The 
St. Mark’s Ward of the Confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament was organized with Nancy Andrews Reath 
as the Secretary-Treasurer. Its object is to give the 
honor due to the Person of Our Lord Jesus Christ in 
the Blessed Sacrament of His Body and Blood and to 


31. From Father Vernon’s Preface to the Annual Report of 1938. 
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promote the observance of the Catholic practice of re- 
ceiving the Holy Communion fasting. The Episcopal 
Hospital Auxiliary endeavored to enlist all members 
of the parish who were willing to contribute one extra 
dollar a year over and above the regular offering to the 
Episcopal Hospital and to keep active the interest of 
the parishioners in this institution. Again it must be 
reiterated that such parochial organizations could well 
be organized in every parish of the Diocese particu- 
larly in the light of the critical financial condition of 
the hospital today. A hospital supported by inter- 
ested churchmen would not have annual deficits. The 
first president of the Hospital Auxiliary at St. Mark’s 
was Harriet Etting Brown (Mrs. John A. Brown, J ry: 
The Men’s League was revived under the leadership 
of John Jacob Saunders. Its avowed purpose was to 
make a dent in the apartment house and hotel prob- 
lem. The League also supplied ushers at the eleven 
o’clock Eucharist on Sundays. St. Mark’s Motor 
Corps under the direction of Ellen Lathrop Hopkins 
was established to place automobiles at the disposal 
of the rector for parochial visiting. Under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. Horace Brock, teas were held in the 
parish parlor on Thursday afternoons at four from 
Advent to Easter to welcome members of the congre- 
gation, their friends, and strangers. Dr. Charles Kauf- 
field, an outstanding Philadelphia dentist, began his 
long service as bass soloist. 

Other parish organizations continued pretty much 
their chosen work. Miss Lillie Getchell took over as 
President of the Altar Society. The Sunday School 
was now composed entirely of choir boys. This was 
the first work of the parish to be affected by the change 
in the neighborhood. Anne L. Croasdill was in charge 
of the Church Periodical Club. Intercessions at noon, 
sponsored by the League of Intercessions, became a 
part of the daily services. 
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William Masters Camac, a member of the vestry 
for twenty-two years, had served the parish well.®? His 
wife, Catherine Murray Rush Camag, in 1921, gave St. 
Augustine’s Chapel at Holy Cross Monastery, West 
Park, New York, as a memorial to him. The chapel, 
built in the style known as early Italian Gothic, was 
the work of Ralph Adams Cram. It stands just to the 
North of the main monastery at Holy Cross and is 
constructed of a native stone, soft gray in color, with 
a red tile roof. The chapel was consecrated by the 
Right Reverend William T. Manning, Bishop of New 
York, on October 4, 1921. Father Vernon was the 
preacher at this service taking as his text, ‘‘Love is 
the fulfilling of the law.’’ This chapel is in daily use 
and is the center of the monastic establishment at Holy 
Cross. Many has been the soul which has found peace 
and pardon here and to whom Our Lord has spoken 
words of consolation and of encouragement. Thou- 
sands have received at this altar the ‘‘Bread of Im- 
mortality’’ which our Blessed Saviour has left as the 
pledge of His Love to His hungry children. It can be 
said that this memorial to an ardent parishioner of St. 
Mark’s has become a nationally known and loved shrine 
of our Church. 

On the Sunday in the octave of St. Mark’s Day, 
1922, the Diamond Jubilee of the parish was cele- 
brated with a Solemn High Pontifical Eucharist with 
the Bishop of Quebec as the preacher. The offering 
at this service was a memorial for the founders and 
the benefactors of the parish. Their names were suit- 
ably memorialized by finely executed inscriptions on 
the inside walls of the Locust Street entrance. By this 
time Father Vernon had surrounded himself with an 
able clerical staff—Father Frank Williamson at St. 
Michael’s, Father Robert Cornell and Father Vincent 
Fowler Pottle at St. Mark’s. 


32. Mr. Camac died suddenly in April, 1918. 
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For the second time in the century, St Mark’s was 
to give a son to the nation. In December, 1921, Boies 
Penrose, United States Senator and political boss of 
Pennsylvania, died. Pennsylvania’s senatorial repre- 
sentation in Washington had been in eclipse for years. 
William C. Sproul, then Governor of Pennsylvania, at- 
tempted to remedy this situation by appointing George 
Wharton Pepper, the Rector’s Warden, to the highest 
public office at the disposal of the people of Pennsyl- 
vania. Father Vernon expressed the feeling of the 
parish when he said, ‘‘ We lend him as ungrudgingly as 
we can and we give him the more cheerfully because 
he belongs to us.’’ 

Senator Pepper was most conscious of his respon- 
sibility to all the people of the Commonwealth rather 
than to a chosen: group as had been his predecessor. 
The local political machine found it hard to accept 
Senator Pepper’s non-political recommendations to 
the Federal judiciary. The veterans disliked his fail- 
ure to support the bonus of this period. Aside from 
the issue of the Federal Government granting mone- 
tary assistance to veterans with no service-connected 
disability, a period of high employment and large Fed- 
eral debt is not favorable for the approval of such a 
measure. The industrialists of Pennsylvania were dis- 
pleased when he supported the submission of the child 
labor amendment to the states. As Chairman of the 
Committee on the Library of Congress, Senator Pepper 
became interested in the beautification of Washington. 
He saw the National Arboretum become a reality and 
evolved the idea of the Library of Congress Trust 
Fund. On his initiative the Federal Code, containing 
all congressional legislation of a permanent nature 
from 1789 to that date, was finally approved by Con- 
gress. This was a monumental achievement. As a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
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later on the Senate Floor, Senator Pepper worked for 
the adherence of the United States to the World Court. 
He was also responsible for the successful handling of 
the ratification of the treaty of the Isle of Pines ®* on 
the senate floor. Thus it was assured that American 
spoliation would not be substituted for Spanish oppres- 
sion. At the request of the President of the United 
States,** Senator Pepper acted as a mediator of the 
Anthracite Coal and Railroad Shopmen’s Strikes in 
1922. These special assignments required the devo- 
tion of many and long hours to the public service. 
Senator Pepper declined an appointment to the Su- 
preme Court proffered to him by President Harding, 
considering that it was his duty to serve the people of 
Pennsylvania in the Senate. However, in the primary 
election of 1926 the voters failed to renominate him. 
An up-State majority for Senator Pepper was over- 
come by the Philadelphia Organization which preferred 
a local political leader, the late William S. Vare. 
Mr. Pepper returned to Philadelphia and his practice 
of law and was again in a position to give his invalu- 
able service and indefatigable energy to St. Mark’s. 
In July, 1922, Harriet Etting Brown (Mrs. John 
A. Brown, Jr.) purchased for the church the property, 
1607 Locust Street. The house thereon was demol- 
ished, and the land became a much-needed addition to 
the lawn surrounding the Sanctuary. It was given 
‘‘for the protection of His Sanctuary in the memory 
of John A. Brown, Jr., J. Marx Etting, and Emilie 
33. The Isle of Pines, a small island south of Cuba, after the Spanish- 
American War had been settled by a considerable number of Americans 
in hope that under the terms of the treaty of peace with Spain this terri- 
tory would be appropriated by the United States and farm products could 
thus be imported into the United States duty free. Cuba resented this 
effort to deprive her of a valuable island which was regarded as Cuban 


territory. A treaty had been negotiated surrendering to Cuba all Ameri- 
can claims to the Isle of Pines. The pressure of the American settlers 





and investors and the support of Senator Penrose, to the discredit of the 
heritage of Pennsylvania, had been able to prevent senate ratification 
for twenty years. 

34. Warren G. Harding. 
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Pope Etting.’’ The gift of this land adjoining the 
chancel meant that the Sanctuary could not be ap- 
proached by a secular building and that a spacious plot 
of consecrated ground would always guard the High 
Altar. As Father Vernon remarked: ‘‘We need only 
to look at Locust Street to realize what this means to 
us and will mean to future generations. It will be a 
perpetual satisfaction to all who love the place wherein 
God’s honor dwells.’”’ 

The year, 1923, was an eventful one for the parish. 
Mrs. J. Alison Scott resigned as President of St. 
Mark’s Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary to accept the 
presidency of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania. This was another signal honor for the 
parish. Eugenia Carter Cassatt (Mrs. J. Gardner Cas- 
gatt) assumed the parochial office vacated by Mrs. 
Scott. 

Katherine H. Fiske, this year, presented the great 
doors of the Locust Street entrance as a memorial to 
her husband, Louis Samuel Fiske, a devoted member 
of the parish. The doors were the handiwork of Nicola 
d’Ascenzo of Philadelphia and have been acclaimed 
as one of the leading American contributions to ec- 
clesiastical art of the twentieth century. As with 
most great works of art whose meaning is generally 
misunderstood, the bright red color in the beginning 
caused considerable public discussion. (St. Mark’s 
was the first church in Philadelphia, in a prominent 
location, to have red doors.) Some people considered 
the doors either competing with the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company or a ‘‘high church ostentation’’ 
not realizing that red is symbolic of God the Holy 
Spirit, the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity, who 
pervades the whole world. Imitation is the sincerest 
form of flattery. The number of churches in the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan area that now have red doors is 
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sufficient vindication to make up for the early criticism 
and misunderstanding that St. Mark’s had to endure. 
Situated as St. Mark’s is, in the heart of the third 
largest city of the nation, the glorious Calvary on the 
rood of the doors is a constant source of instruction 
to countless men, women, and children, who chance to 
pass by. They are taught by day and by night the 
lesson of the triumph of the Precious Blood of the 
Reigning- Lord. How many thousands have been and 
will be reached by this silent sermon only God and his 
Angels will know until the day when the secret of all 
hearts shall be revealed. | 
At this time several additions were made by Rod- 
man Wanamaker to the Lady Chapel. The black oak 
triptych with the Oberammergau figures was trans- 
ferred to St. John’s Altar, and a silver reredos and 
tabernacle were installed in the chapel. This reredos 
contains three panels: the left hand one depicts the 
Resurrection; the middle, the descent of the Holy 
Spirit; and the right hand panel, the Ascension. The 
four statues previously described were removed, and 
silver statues were placed in the niches in the four 
corners of the chapel. On the gospel side of the altar 
is St. Mary Magdalene and on the epistle is St. Martha. 
On the gospel side of the chapel in the rear is the 
statue of St. Catherine of Alexandria and on the epistle 
side is St. Ursula. The rood beam previously de- 
scribed was removed from the Lady Chapel and was 
erected in St. Mary’s Chapel at 18th and Bainbridge 
Streets. The new rood beam installed at this time in 
the Lady Chapel is of carved oak. The figures on the 
beam, itself, are the twelve apostles, and the figure of 
Our Lord on the cross is of silver to blend with the 
altar and the statues. The silver chandeliers were 
also part of these embellishments. This chapel, the 
altar of which is among the great altars of first rank 
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in the world, was inspired by the devotion of Fernanda 
Henry (Mrs. Rodman Wanamaker) for her parish 
church. The shining silver and the exquisite carving 
may be glorious in its intrinsic beauty, but the crown- 
ing glory is that the altar serves as an earthly throne 
of Our Lord in the Most Holy Sacrament, for it was 
here that the sacrament was first reserved in the 
church. 

The fabric of the church was further enriched by 
the statues of St. John Baptist and St. Mary Magda- 
lene being transferred from the walls of the Lady 
Chapel under the rood beam to their present position 
on either side of the inner doors of the Locust Street 
entrance to the church. The carved figures were re- 
moved from over the Lady Chapel doorway and placed 
as now found over the Bispham Memorial Doors lead- 
ing to the cloister. The candlesticks on the High 
Altar were given by Miss Katherine Buckley in mem- 
ory of her half-sister, Mary Swift Buckley. This year 
St. Mark’s came into possession of the most artistic 
chalice of its outstanding modern collection. This one, 
in memory of Henry Fell, was designed by Barkentin 
and Krall of London. It is of silver-gilt, simply 
jeweled, with the twelve apostles carved around the 
base of the chalice. To St. John’s Altar was added 
a tabernacle and a sanctuary lamp. Beside the altar 
on the left wall was placed an ivory crucifix enshrined 
in silver in memory of Nancy Andrews Groome.** 
Mrs. David English Dallam became president of the 
Guild of All Soul’s. Father Vernon concluded this 
year with the prediction, ‘‘As far ahead as we may 
see into the future, there is every prospect for a thrill- 
ing work in this vast city, which demands and deserves 
the best we can give it.’’ 

The outstanding extra-parochial event of 1924 was 
the Priest’s Convention of that year. It has been said 


34a. This Crucifix was stolen sometime during the summer of 1949. 
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that the Solemn Pontifical Eucharist at St. Mark’s 
which opened the convention had not been equaled in 
the American Church up to that time. The meetings 
in Witherspoon Hall still live in the memories of those 
privileged to be present. The fact that St. Mark’s 
was selected to be the center and the shrine of so great 
and so significant an event in the Catholic revival 
gave confirming witness to the integrity of the spirit 
of the founders and the stability of the parish tradi- 
tions. 

The Employment Society, a parochial organiza- 
tion founded shortly after the Civil War and later 
transferred to St. Michael’s Mission, went out of ex- 
istence this year. Its purpose had been to give em- 
ployment in the form of sewing to unemployed women. 
The economic system was improving. For the first 
time in fifty-five years, the society had no unemployed 
women to assist. 

The publications of the League of Intercessions 
continued to spread throughout the country and be- 
yond into Canada and New Zealand. Over fifteen 
thousand copies of the Red Book of Intercessions had 
now been distributed. Father Vernon came upon a 
copy of a Night Litany in manuscript form which had 
been written by one of the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
in England. This was printed by the League. Dur- 
ing Father Vernon’s rectorship it was the custom for 
this Litany to be said daily after Evensong. <A nation- 
wide-demand soon developed for the printed copies of 
this supplication. 

The year, 1926, saw the passing of two men in- 
timately associated with the parish. On July 1, Father 
White died at Bayhead, N. J. On November 9th a 
Solemn Eucharist of Requiem was offered at St. 
Mark’s for the repose of his soul. Father William- 
son, who had served on his staff was the celebrant; 
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Father Vernon, deacon; and Father Pottle, sub-deacon. 
The Reverend Charles C. Edmonds, D. D., of General 
Seminary was the preacher. He spoke from the hearts 
of the people of St. Mark’s as well as his own. Later 
in the same month, the accounting warden of the 
church, Andrew Wheeler, died. He was a leader in the 
musical endeavors of Philadelphia. He served on the 
Administrative Board of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and for twenty-five years was Secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Association. Mr. Wheeler was an 
accomplished organist and often assisted the choir- 
master at St. Mark’s by playing the organ at the 
Choral Eucharist on Sundays. As President of the 
Men’s Choir of St. Mark’s *° he was able to bring that 
organization to a state of musical excellence it has 
never been able to surpass. Philip Howard Brice suc- 
ceeded Mr. Wheeler as Accounting Warden. This was 
Mr. Brice’s second tour of duty in this office which 
signified the high regard in which he was held by his 
fellow-parishioners. 

On Christmas of this year, Mrs. John A. Brown, 
Jr., presented the silver tabernacle lamp for the High 
Altar as a thank offering for a lifetime of communions 
at this altar. Further additions were made to the 
fabric in 1927. The Confessionals in the western end of 
the church were given in memory of Emma R. Cather- 
wood. The massive tabernacle for the High Altar was 
the gift of Miss Katherine Buckley in memory of her 
parents. The tabernacle is inscribed as follows: 
‘‘With lowly adoration this tabernacle is given for 
the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament upon the 
High Altar of St. Mark’s Church and in the sacred 
memory of Edward Swift Buckley and Katherine 
Watmough Buckley. Thanks be to God for His un- 
speakable gift.’? The chalice on the tabernacle door 


35. In 1929 this choir disassociated itself from St. Mark’s and is now 
an independent choral group known as St. Dunstan’s Choir. 
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is suggestive of the Weir Chalice previously men- 
tioned. ©. Archie Crandall, then a medical stu- 
dent, assumed charge of the acolytes as master of 
ceremonies. Mrs. Cassatt was forced to resign as 
President of the Woman’s Auxiliary by reason of ill 
health. Mrs. Brown was then elected to this position. 
The League of Intercessions began reprinting some of 
the rector’s weekly messages which also were mailed 
over the country and to foreign lands. Father Cor- 
nell, after four years of devoted service, left St. Mark’s 
to join the staff of the Church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
New York. His going caused regret, and he was re- 
membered with appreciation and affection. Father 
George Herbert Dennison, who took Father Cornell’s 
place, needed no introduction to the parish. His 
Father had been an Assistant Minister for Dr. Hoff- 
man. 

In 1927, the St. Mark’s Auxiliary of the Seamen’s 
Church Institute, whose chairman was Mrs. John A. 
Brown, Jr., contributed $2,000 for two rooms at the 
Institute so that St. Mark’s was the only church in the 
diocese with the distinction of having provided more 
than one room at this institution. Father Pottle re- 
signed to accept the rectorship of St. George’s, West 
Philadelphia. He had served St. Mark’s with con- 
spicuous ability, and his wholesome ministry had been 
a blessing to the parish. The Reverend William H. 
Dunphy joined the clerical staff in Advent. John 
Hihn, Jr., this year began his long service as master 
of ceremonies. Miss Katherine Buckley presented the 
beautiful Creche to the church which has since been 
used every year at Christmas and Epiphany seasons. 

The following year Mrs. Horace Brock gave to the 
church in memory of her husband the Stations of the 
Cross of glazed ware made in Limoges, France. The 
Stations originally were placed on the pillars but on 
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account of their small size they were quite difficult to 
see in this position. A decade later they were trans- 
ferred to the present position on the walls. In 1928, 
Miss Reba Joachim became Secretary of the Con- 
fraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. By now the 
League of Intercessions had distributed almost 45,000 
copies of the Night Litany. The Episcopal Hospital 
Auxiliary modernized the lighting in the chapel of the 
Episcopal Hospital and provided colored super- 
frontals for the chapel altar. There were two changes 
on the clerical staff: Father Dunphy resigned to go 
to the faculty of Nashotah House in the Department 
of Dogmatic Theology, and Father Dennison resigned 
by reason of ill health. Their places were taken by 
the Reverends Geoffrey Horsfield and Francis F. EH. 
Blake. 

The outstanding administrative event of 1929 was 
the transference of the work of St. Michael’s Chapel 
from 19th and Lombard Streets, Philadelphia, to 
Yeadon, Delaware County. It had been evident for 
some years that a change must come. In 1920, the 
Chapel Sunday School consisted of 110 pupils com- 
pared to 25 in 1928. With the prosperity of the 
twenties many members of the congregation were able 
to move to more desirable residential sections of the 
city and were experiencing great inconvenience in at- 
tending the chapel. The neighborhood around the 
chapel was becoming more populated with colored 
people, who were being served by St. Mary’s. Thus, 
there seemed to be no further need for St. Michael’s 
at this location. The Right Reverend Francis Marion 
Taitt, D. D., Bishop of Pennsylvania, was aware of 
and sympathetic with St. Mark’s in this problem and 
offered the parish what he considered one of the most 
promising missionary opportunities in the diocese. On 
Michaelmas, the last services were held in the old St. 
Michael’s, and the next Sunday the congregation began 
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attendance at St. Mark’s. With the slight delay that 
was necessary, the new mission was first opened in a 
hall in Yeadon. The people who continued to live 
within a reasonable distance of St. Mark’s were trans- 
ferred there, and those who lived nearer to Yeadon 
were transferred to the chapel. Father Horsfield re- 
signed to become Vicar of the Chapel] of the Nativity 
of St. Luke’s Parish, Germantown. Father Cornell 
returned to the staff at this time. With the closing 
of St. Michael’s, Charles McIlwain became Sacristan 
at St. Mark’s. A few years later on the death of 
Junius R. Gworthney, ‘‘Charlie’’ was appointed Cus- 
todian of Property and Grounds, a position which he 
still holds. Two loyal members of St. Mark’s passed 
to their rest this year, one was Dr. Thomas Lynch 
Montgomery and the other Eugenia Carter Cassatt. 

As a member of the Vestry, Dr. Montgomery 
served the parish with distinction. He was a Doctor 
of Letters of Muhlenberg College and eminently 
served the City of Philadelphia, the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and the world of letters. In 1892, he 
gave indispensable aid to the establishment of the first 
branch of the Free Library of Philadelphia, was trus- 
tee of the Free Library after 1894, was State Librarian 
from 1903 to 1921, was Librarian of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society after 1921, and was founder of the 
Pennsylvania Library Club. The parish admired him 
for what he had accomplished and loved him for what 
he was and is and always will be.** 

For twenty-two years Eugenia Cassatt had been a 
valued member of the League of Intercessions. No 
one wrote as many letters or mailed as many circulars 
for the Day of Intercession as she did, but this was 
the smallest part of her work. Her whole life was a 





36. There is a fine portrait in oil of Dr. Montgomery in the corridor 
leading to the Librarian’s Office of the Free Library of Philadelphia, 
Logan Square. 7 
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life of prayer—a hidden life. She often said she felt 
the day she was unable to get to St. Mark’s to say a 
prayer was a day lost, for this had been her habit for 
more than half a century. Her life bore the fruits of 
prayer. The tongue, that unruly member, so often 
used for evil and to injure others, was used by her 
to give pleasure. Many sad and lonely people, rich and 
poor, were made happy by her visits and by her gay 
and witty talk. Hveryone in need was her neighbor, 
and she dearly loved St. Mark’s. But most of all she 
loved St. Mark’s people, her fellow members of the 
parish. When there were prayers for the sick and 
afflicted, she always wanted to know who was prayed 
for and was the first to call to see what she could do. 
She never sent a substitute. ‘‘Of course, I want to 
help,’’ was her invariable answer when asked to con- 
tribute to something in the parish, and her giving 
often meant self-sacrifice and self-denial. During 
World War I, when it was difficult and sometimes im- 
possible to get coal, she told the worker in the welfare 
organization in her neighborhood and the Sisters at 
the Missions to come to her cellar and get a bucket 
of coal if they needed it and couldn’t get it for their 
poor people. They did. It has been said that a deeply 
spiritual person will be so pleasant that all persons 
of good-will will want to be continually in his or her 
company; such a person was Eugenia Cassatt. 

On Sunday, August 10, 1930, shortly after the 
early Eucharist at which the priest and people had 
prayed for a safe and happy passing, Jessie Ruckel 
Little died. For twenty years she had been the 
parochial secretary of the parish and secretary of the 
League of Intercessions. When Miss Little first came 
to St. Mark’s, she lived in the Mission House with the 
Sisters of St. Margaret, becoming an associate of that 
community and assisting in the work of the Sunday 
School at St. Michael’s. She was also librarian for 
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the library at the Mission in which she took great in- 
terest. Several years later she was made assistant to 
the Accounting Warden and organized an office in the 
Parish House which, because of her ability, sound 
judgment, and rare good sense, became the executive 
center and the clearing house for the parish. It was 
also a social center for parishioners. Many got in 
the habit of dropping into the office frequently and so 
were in touch with the parochial work and with one 
another. That the business, financial and executive, 
at St. Mark’s was conducted as efficiently as that of 
any secular corporation was a matter of satisfaction 
to Miss Little, but the manner and spirit in which it 
was conducted was that of a family and not that of a 
corporation. Consecrated efficiency, integrity, and a 
woman’s insight and touch marked all that she did. 
She began her work every day at the seven o’clock 
Eucharist. This was the secret of her power. We of 
the present generation would do well to emulate these 
three parishioners. 

Helen Montgomery Philler, 2nd, died suddenly 
this same year. She had served as Father Vernon’s 
secretary since he had assumed his duties as rector. 
This was a unique position for the great grand- 
daughter of a founder, Richard R. Montgomery. The 
parish had to go outside its numbers to fill this posi- 
tion. Marie McFaul (Mrs. James McFaul) assumed 
this duty. The fact that Mrs. McFaul, appointed by 
Father Vernon continues to serve his successor is con- 
vineing proof of her indispensability to the parish. 

The outstanding event of 1931 was the completion 
and dedication of St. Michael’s Chapel, Yeadon. The 
chapel was blessed by the Right Reverend Francis 
Marion Taitt, Bishop of Pennsylvania, on February 
12th. The erection of the chapel was made possible 
by the generosity of Mrs. John A. Brown, Jr. Her 
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gift was in memory of her mother, Emilie Pope 
Etting. On the west wall of the chapel a tablet suit- 
ably records this fact. Mrs. Etting, in her lifetime 
a faithful parishioner of St. Mark’s, was able to in- 
spire her daughter with devotion to the interests of 
the parish and with zeal for promoting the success 
of its work. There are no more perfect expressions 
of such devotion and zeal than Mrs. Brown’s many 
benefactions to St. Mark’s. While in theory the new 
St. Michael’s was a temporary building, it was so well 
constructed that it will prove adequate for decades 
of service. Both its exterior and interior are charac- 
terized by dignity and simplicity, and the atmosphere 
of the little chapel is such as to impel reverence and 
encourage worship. It is significant that this chapel 
represented a wholesome and effective cooperation be- 
tween the parish and the diocese. The lot on which 
the chapel was built belonged to the diocese. Applica- 
tion was made to diocesan authorities for the pur- 
chase of the lot which the diocese had then preempted. 
The bishop and his advisers were of the opinion that 
mission work in Yeadon could safely be entrusted to 
St. Mark’s. An agreement was accordingly made for 
the ultimate sale of the lot to St. Mark’s. Meanwhile 
a right of occupancy, on equitable terms, was accorded 
to the parish by the diocese. The Williamson Library 
was moved to this new location. 

This year for the convenience of the business 
people in the neighborhood, a daily mid-day Eucharist 
was instituted during Lent. This has continued to be 
a part of the Lenten devotions of the parish since this 
date. St. Mark’s Episcopal Hospital Auxiliary 
purchased for the hospital a radiographic and fluoro- 
scopic tilting table which cost $1,000. 

The parish withstood the economic depression of 
the early thirties without financial anxiety or curtail- 
ment of work. In contrast with that of many secular 
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corporations, the parochial budget continued in yearly 
balance. Church salaries were not cut nor were any 
reductions made in the parish staff. In 1932, St. 
Mark’s offering for Domestic, Diocesan, and Foreign 
Missions ranked first in the city and third in the Dio- 
cese. It was the aim of the parish to provide for the 
needs of others before its own. This=year Charles 
Price Maule was elected Accounting Warden. 
Nineteen Hundred Thirty-two saw the passing of 
one of the oldest parishoners of St. Mark’s then living, 
Sarah Parker Staley. She died on Michaelmas at her 
old home in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. Her body was 
brought to St. Mark’s and rested in the Lady Chapel 
until burial on October 1st. The Burial Office and Re- 
quiem were sung on that morning. When Mrs. Staley 
came to live in Philadelphia, she made St. Mark’s her 
spiritual home, and a real home it was for her always, 
for here in sacraments, worship, and work she found 
comfort, strength, and refreshment, and in the lonely 
years of bereavement after the death of her husband 
and daughter—an only child—she practically lived 
within its walls. She was a member of the League of 
Intercessions, the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, the Guild of All Souls, an associate of the Sisters 
of St. Margaret, and an active member of the Altar 
Society in charge of all silk vestments. The fine state 
of preservation of the vestments today can be attrib- 
uted in part to her meticulous care. But it was in the 
Woman’s Auxiliary that her heart and life were cen- 
tered. From its organization she had been its treas- 
urer as well as the treasurer of the United Thank 
Offering to which she had been appointed by Bishop 
Nicholson before there was a Woman’s Auxiliary in 
the parish. The four walls of her apartment might 
confine her body but they could not confine her spirit. 
She lived in China, Japan, and Africa; in Alaska and 
the Philippines; on the prairies of our western states 
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and in the mountains of Tennessee. These missions 
she carried in her heart and in her prayers. We thank 
God for her devoted service and ask Him for grace to 
follow her example. Louise G. Hand took over Mrs. 
Staley’s work as Treasurer of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
and the United Thank Offering. 

Deborah Norris Coleman Brock died the same 
year. She had carried on the League of Intercession 
which had become world wide in its work. Her unflag- 
ging energy, zeal, and widespread interests in the mis- 
sionary work of the church at large were unfailing, and 
in quiet ways many clergy working in isolated places 
were helped in their work by her gifts of books and 
tracts. 

The outstanding event of 1933 in the Anglican 
Communion was the Centenary Celebration of the Ox- 
ford Movement. Philadelphia was selected for the 
celebration in the United States. This was the Sixth 
Catholic Congress of the Episcopal Church in com- 
memoration of the Centenary of the Catholic Revival. 
The opening service, the great Eucharist of the Blessed 
Sacrament, was held at St. Mark’s on Monday, October 
93rd. The Reverend Joseph Patton McComas, D. D., 
the vicar of St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, was the 
preacher. This was a singular honor for one of the 
first American parishes founded to bring the principles 
of the Oxford Movement to fruition. The following 
day the Congress Mass, a Solemn High Pontificial 
Eucharist with the Right Reverend Benjamin F. P. 
Ivans, D. D., pontificating, and the Right Reverend 
James DeWolf Perry, D. D., the Presiding Bishop of 
the Episcopal Church as the preacher, was held at the 
Municipal Auditorium with nearly 10,000 persons in 
attendance. 

The same year St. Mark’s Hpiscopal Hospital 
Auxiliary furnished the Children’s Ward of the hos- 
pital which reflected great credit on the parish. Father 
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Cornell again left St. Mark’s—this time to join the 
staff of Trinity Church, New York. In 1933, Father 
Craven passed to his rest having faithfully served 
the people of St. Mary’s for twenty years. William F. 
H. Reed likewise died this year. He was the next to 
the oldest member of the vestry in length of service. 
All who knew him cherish happy memories of com- 
panionship with him and of his devotion to the parish. 

In 1984, Katherine H. Fiske created the Fiske 
Trust. By its terms the Rector and the Church War- 
dens may select ‘‘a Christian boy of American paren- 
tage’’ to receive an agricultural, industrial, or mechan- 
ical education at a suitable institution of their selec- 
tion in the Diocese of Pennsylvania. In accordance 
with the obvious intention of the donors, it is the policy 
of the Rector and his Wardens to give first preference 
in the selection of Fiske Scholars to members of the 
choir, acolytes, or the Young People’s Fellowship, who 
have rendered outstanding service to the parish. To 
date beneficiaries of this trust have been sent to the 
Tome School, the Phelps School, and the Church Farm 
School. 

This same year the church received from Emma 
Ridgway Comly, an ivory crucifix several hundred 
years old which was placed in the Baptistry. Albert 
EK. Christie presented to the parish another choir prize 
cross. This one is exquisitely wrought in gold and 
ivory being a replica of the crucifix on the High Altar. 
It is in memory of his mother, Martha S. Christie and 
is awarded annually for individual excellence to a boy 
of St. Mark’s choir who has merited the honor. How- 
ard Voss was the first recipient of this award. Father 
Pottle returned to the parish to be vicar of St. Mary’s. 
His ministry there was marked by constructive work 
as pastor and teacher. 

In 1936, the statues of St. Mark and St. Mary, 
formerly of the fabric of the Lady Chapel, were in- 
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stalled on the Gospel and Epistle sides respectively 
of the High Altar by Madelaine Hart J enkins (Mrs. 
Theodore F. Jenkins) in memory of her parents, Gavin 
W. and Virginia M. Hart. The position of the patron 
saint and Our Lady was in accordance with the ancient 
custom of the church. 

The present organ, dedicated on Haster Day, 1937, 
was given by a member of the parish who preferred to 
remain anonymous. This organ was designed by the 
Aeolian-Skinner Organ Company of Boston and built 
by G. Donald Harrison. It has four manuals and 
pedals from which the following eight divisions are 
played: Pedal of 22 stops, Great of 13, Swell of 17, 
Choir of 9, Positiv of 10, Bombard of 3, Screen of 5, 
and String of 10. The general accessories are: Cou- 
plers 37, Thumb pistons 76, Toe pistons 19, Swell ped- 
als 3, a Crescendo pedal, Tremolos 4, Pipes 6,214, and 
a Blower 15h. p. Orgoblo. A ten-stop string organ built 
in 1922 by the Wanamaker Organ Shop and located in 
the roof of the organ chamber was retained as well as 
a screen organ of five stops situated in the transept of 
the Lady Chapel. In the ‘‘organ world”’ St. Mark’s 
Organ has come to be considered one of the best 
examples of tonal construction anywhere in the country 
and is undoubtedly the finest church organ in the City 
of Philadelphia. The same year Mrs. J enkins 
assumed charge of the parish branch of the Church 
Periodical Club. An evening section of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary was formed for those members who found it 
impossible to attend the afternoon section. Since its 
inception the Evening Auxiliary has been headed in 
turn by Mrs. Edward H. Bendere, Jr., Margaret Evans, 
Mrs. Albert Haas, Margaret B. Hinckley, Jessie Chris- 
tie, and Charlotte C. Eckfeldt. Since 1938, the Altar 
Society has been ably guided by Charlotte H. Mann 
(Mrs. Levis Lloyd Mann). During the war years 
Margaret C. McElroy (Mrs. Clayton McElroy) was 
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president of the Woman’s Auxiliary but, in 1944, she 
preferred to relinquish this post due to ill health. 

In 1939, Elizabeth Nixon Cooke died. She had 
rendered devoted services to the parish as ‘‘Choir 
Mother”? for fifty years. Caroline B. Cooke, presented 
a choir prize cross as a memorial to her sister. This 
contains some of Elizabeth Cooke’s jewels, and the 
corpus was made from her mother’s wedding ring. 

St. Mark’s, in 1940, lent the use of old St. Michael’s 
Chapel and its parish building to the Benezet Boys 
Club. This is an organization for colored boys spon- 
sored by the Crime Prevention Association and the 
Community Chest of Philadelphia. All sacred objects 
were removed from the chapel, for it is now used prin- 
cipally for basketball games and dances. Until the 
property can be sold and the proceeds put to God’s use, 
the parish is making a real contribution to the welfare 
of the neighborhood. 

With the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, the 
young men of St. Mark’s along with millions of their 
contemporaries, found it necessary to defend in the 
four corners of the earth the liberties their fathers had 
won of old. It was unfortunate for the parish that this 
world disaster had to coincide with Father Vernon’s 
advancing years when he most needed the forceful and 
vigorous support of his youthful parishioners. At this 
same time the rector was finding it increasingly difficult 
to keep a clerical staff. When he returned from his 
summer holiday in September, 1948, he was without a 
full time staff. Father Blake had resigned to become 
rector of St. Matthew’s Church, Unadilla, New York, 
and Father Pottle had been appointed Vice Dean and 
Professor of Greek and New Testament at the Phila- 
delphia Divinity School. The inevitable happened, he 
collapsed from overwork after the Sung Eucharist on 
Thanksgiving Day. His last word from the pulpit of 
St. Mark’s was the Bishop’s annual appeal for the 
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Episcopal Hospital. The Reverend William H. Dun- 
phy, Ph. D., who at this time was the Episcopal Chap- 
lain at Northwestern University, was appointed asso- 
ciate rector in November, 1943. Father Dunphy as- 
sumed his duty the following month. He was assisted 
during this period by the Reverend Felix Cirlot, one of 
the modern scholars of the church. Father Vernon 
died in the Episcopal Hospital, which he had so often 
commended to the prayers and the benefactions of his 
people, on May 24, 1944. 

The Eucharist of Requiem was sung at the High 
Altar, where he himself had offered the Holy Sacrifice 
countless times for twenty-four years, by Father 
Shirley Carter Hughson, assisted by Father F. B. 
Roseboro,3” Father Dunphy, and the choir he loved so 
much, These men had been his life-long associates. 
He was buried in St. Luke’s Churchyard, Germantown. 

No more fitting tribute could be written of Father 
Vernon than the sonnet of Eugenie M. Fryer. 


Serenity, STABILITY AND STRENGTH 


‘‘So quietly he came, this saint of God, 

To lead us up the road the saints have trod. 

True shepherd of his sheep, his loving care 

Touched us his children, casting everywhere 

Blessings to sick and needy, his ministry a 
prayer, 

Bringing both strength and comfort and the 
will to dare. 

His presence shed the light of one illumined 

By Christ, whose in-dwelt life lay tabernacled 

Within his soul, the essence of his being, 

Living the life that was so self-revealing, 

Mystic he was, interpreting with clarity 

The way of holiness, fruit of divine charity. 

Truly a saint of God has passed this way. 

Rest to his soul ’til dawns the perfect day!”’ 
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If the parishioners who were privileged to worship at 
St. Mark’s under the guidance of Father Vernon did 
not develop strength for the journey the fault was not 
his but theirs. 

In July, 1944, Father Dunphy was elected rector 
by the vestry. 
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VII. 


THE RECTORSHIP OF WILLIAM H. DUNPHY, 
PH.D., D.D., 8. T.D., 1944+ 


Father Dunphy assumed his duties with all his 
dynamic energy. The Reverend Philip T. Fifer came 
to the parish as the assistant minister in September, 
1944. He has proved himself an able priest. This 
same year N. Crenshaw McElroy was elected Ac- 
counting Warden, and Charles Price Maule, Account- 
ing Warden Emeritus. It would be difficult to over- 
state the value to the parish and to the church at large 
of the service rendered by Mr. Maule. Painstaking 
and tireless in the discharge of his official duties, he 
drew his strength from habitual and devout attend- 
ance at the Holy Eucharist. Madelaine Hart Jenkins, 
whose administrative talents ably fitted her for the 
position, became president of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 
St. Mark’s Branch is now one of the most active of the 
downtown parishes. Mrs. Jenkins has the capable as- 
sistance of Mrs. S. Naudain Duer as vice-president. 
Mabel Dixon Cherry assumed charge of the Church 
Periodical Club, and Eugenie M. Fryer became secre- 
tary of the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament. 

A war shrine was soon installed at the end of 
the north aisle by the Bispham Memorial Doors. This 
consisted of a rare icon of the Seventeenth Century 
which had hung in the winter palace of the late Czar 
Nicholas of Russia and may have been carried by the 
Russian troops in their battles against Napoleon. The 
icon features Our Lady of Smolensk, being the con- 
cept of St. Mary as envisioned by the residents of 
that often-embattled sector. Many candles were lit 
at this shrine during World War II to guide the way 
of servicemen overseas. 
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Again, to make possible the triumph of Allied 
arms for the second time in the Twentieth Century, 
five parishioners gave their lives: Frank Holland, a de- 
pendable acolyte, and four alumni of the choir, Richard 
H. Brandle, Matthew W. Fleck, John H. Reinhart, and 
Francis St. John. 


Almighty God, our heavenly Father, in whose 
hands are the living and the dead; we give thee 
thanks for all those thy servants who have laid 
down their lives in the service of our country. 
Grant to them thy mercy and the light of thy 
presence, that the good work which thou hast 
begun in them may be perfected; through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


During the four war years, necessary maintenance 
of church property had to be deferred. The result was 
at the cessation of hostilities the physical plant was 
in a perilous state of disrepair. An unencumbered 
legacy generously willed to the church by Maude Burt 
McCall enabled the vestry to proceed with the com- 
plete renovation of the parish house and clergy house. 
The Locust Street Doors were restored to their original 
splendor. The church tower and walls of the Lady 
Chapel were repointed. New lights were installed in 
the nave and chancel. This latter improvement was 
financed largely through a legacy received on the 
death of Lillie S. Getchell. 

The Reverend Walter Klein was special preacher 
at St. Mark’s during the first six months of 1946. 
Father Klein came to the parish after war service in 
the Pacific as a chaplain in the United States Navy. 
His brilliant preaching and helpful pastoral visits will 
long be remembered by the parishioners. He left St. 
Mark’s to become Canon of the Collegiate Church of 
St. George in Jerusalem and the representative of the 
American Church on the staff of the Anglican Bish- 
opric in Jerusalem. 
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The Williamson Library was brought back to St. 
Mark’s from St. Michael’s to form once again the 
nucleus of a parish library. The congregation of the 
Pro-Cathedral of St. Mary, which was closed by the 
Diocese, began worshipping at St. Mark’s in May, 
1946. A Young People’s Fellowship was formed un- 
der the initial guidance of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Haas. Mary Taggart was the first president and she 
was subsequently succeeded by Helen Fifer and 
William MacLaren. A parish chapter of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew was revived with Arthur M. 
Shumate as director. He was later succeeded by Dr. 
Francis Ashley Faught and Howard Bryan. In Sep- 
tember, 1946, Father Dunphy married Helen Benson 
of Chicago, Illinois, at St. John’s Chapel, Sisters of 
St. Mary, Racine, Wisconsin. A rector’s wife again 
graces the clergy house. .. . The parish Sunday 
School was reestablished after years of inactivity in 
September, 1947. 

St. Mark’s played a prominent part in the General 
Convention held in Philadelphia in September, 1946. 
One of the most important questions before the con- 
vention of the church at this time was that of a pro- 
posed merger with the Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A. If this had been effected as outlined, in the 
opinion of many, the Episcopal Church would have 
been liquidated. As is all too prevalent in modern 
times, except in isolated instances, most churchmen did 
not appreciate the full implication of what was being 
engineered. 

By convention time the Reverend Frederic S. 
Fleming, D. D., the Rector of Trinity Church, New 
York, was looked upon as the leader of the defenders 
of the Church and its Faith. He began on Tuesday 
evening of the Convention Week with a small group 
of clergy and laity in St. Mark’s Clergy House out- 
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lining the strategy for the defenders. The next eve- 
ning the group had gathered strength so that this 
meeting had to be transferred to St. Mark’s Parish 
House. The following evening St. Mark’s Church was 
filled. A special Eucharist was held on Friday morn- 
ing the intention of which was that the convention 
delegates would be guided in their deliberations to 
preserve the Faith of the Church. Several hundred 
persons received communion at this service. It was 
apparent to anyone attending these meetings that God 
the Holy Spirit was doing His work slowly but surely. 
The result is well known—the Church and the Faith 
once delivered to the saints remains inviolate. 

The Reverend Francis W. Voelcker came to the 
parish as a deacon in August, 1947. The clerical staff 
was again at full strength. The principal event of 
this year was Father Voelcker’s ordination to the 
priesthood on Ember Saturday in December. He was 
presented for ordination to the Right Reverend Oliver 
J. Hart, D. D., Bishop of Pennsylvania by Father 
Dunphy along with the Reverend James Rice, who was 
presented by the Reverend John H. A. Bomberger, 
D. D., the Rector of the Church of the Holy Apostles 
and the Mediator. This was a glorious and inspiring 
service—one of the few ordinations at St. Mark’s since 
Dr. Nicholson was consecrated Bishop of Milwaukee 
in 1891. 

In 1948, the Annual Diocesan Corporate Com- 
munion for men and boys sponsored by the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew in cooperation with the Catholic 
Laymen’s Union and the Church Club was held at 
St. Mark’s for the first time in the history of this 
service. The men of the parish worked hand in hand 
with Diocesan authorities, and their efforts were re- 
warded. Three hundred seventy-five men and boys 
received communion, which was the largest attendance 
at this service since World War I. 
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So far during Father Dunphy’s rectorship a num- 
ber of Diocesan services and functions have been held 
at St. Mark’s. The two most important have been 
given specific mention. The parish is happy at this 
recognition of its strategic position in the Diocese. 

This year St. Mark’s celebrated its one hundredth 
birthday. The opening event on. April 20 was a 
neighborhood reception and tea to which were invited 
all parishioners, Diocesan officers, and the clergy of the 
Convocation of South Philadelphia and of neighbor- 
ing parishes of all denominations. On succeeding days 
of this week there was an illustrated lecture on stained 
glass by the eminent artist, James G. Reynolds, Esq., 
of Boston and a lecture on Russian liturgical music 
by«Professor Alfred J. Swan of Swarthmore College. 
The flowers on the High Altar during the first week 
of the anniversary celebration were a gift to the parish 
from the Church of the Holy Trinity, Rittenhouse 
Square. This gift of a parochial neighbor of so many 
years standing was deeply appreciated by the people 
of St. Mark’s. 

On Saint Mark’s Day, Sunday, April 25, at the 
Solemn High Eucharist the Right Reverend Oliver J. 
Hart, D. D., Bishop of Pennsylvania, administered the 
Sacrament of Confirmation and was the preacher. At 
Choral Evensong this same day the Right Reverend 
G. Ashton Oldham, D. D. Bishop of Albany, occupied 
the pulpit. 

The following day, Ernest Willoughby, then the 
organist and choirmaster of the parish, gave an organ 
recital in honor of his distinguished predecessors: 
Arthur Henry Messiter,?®* James W. Pearce, J. Ken- 

38. Author of the tune, “Marion,” for the hymn, “Rejoice, ye pure in 
ek Messiter was appointed organist and choirmaster of Trinity 
Church, New York, a New York musical paper made the following com- 
ment: “We hear that the authorities of Trinity have appointed an or- 


ganist from Philadelphia. We suppose that at the next vacancy they 
will try Coney Island.” 
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drick Pyne, Frederick W. Mills, Minton Pyne, Fritz 
Averay Jones, Louis Alexander Wadlow, and H. Wil- 
liam Hawke. Mr. Willoughby wrote a special motet 
for this occasion, ‘‘Blest Are The Departed’’ which 
was sung by the choir men of St. Mark’s. Instrumen- 
talists from the Curtis Institute of Music also took 
part in this recital. Later in the week there was a 
service of spontaneous and unrehearsed hymn singing 
by the congregation of familiar and favorite hymns. 
The Reverend Frank Damrosch, Jr., rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Doylestown, was the leader. This eve- 
ning was welcomed by many people as an opportunity 
for self-expression that was both devotional and in- 
formal. 

On the octave of Saint Mark’s Day the early cele- 
bration of the Holy Eucharist was choral and was the 
occasion of a parochial corporate communion. This 
was a service of thanksgiving for the blessings be- 
stowed upon the parish during the century just ended 
and of special intercession for all phases of church 
work during the century that was then beginning. 
Later that morning the Rector and the choir were 
privileged to broadcast on the Church of the Air over 
the local facilities of the Columbia Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 
In May, 1948, the parish acquired a portrait in 
oil of Father Vernon which had been painted during 
his lifetime by Sister Veronica of the Sisters of St. 
Mary, Peekskill, New York. This now hangs in the 
parish library and forms a part of the parish memorial 
the vestry would like to establish for this beloved rec- 
tor. 

As we review the first century we have much for 
which to be thankful. Our parish has born witness 
to the Catholic faith and is a shrine of Catholic wor- 
ship. It has not set forth as much of the faith as 
was palatable to men of the age but has set forth the 
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fullness of faith once for all delivered to the Saints, 
the whole faith of the whole church. This faith in its 
fullness has been expressed in worship—in the beauty 
of holiness. 

St. Mark’s has stood for carrying out our Lord’s 
will in worship as well as in faith and in life. The 
daily offices have been the custom at St. Mark’s since 
1849. Our spiritual forbears took seriously Our 
Lord’s dying command, ‘‘Do this for my re-calling,’’ 
and took seriously the age-old Catholic tradition that 
this re-calling of Our Lord, this bringing back of Our 
Lord’s Real Presence to the Altar of His Church 
should take place every Sunday, every holy day, and 
every day. Since 1869, Our Lord’s own Service has 
been the principal act of worship on the Lord’s Day 
and on all Prayer Book Holy Days. Since 1884, the 
Kucharist has been celebrated daily at Saint Mark’s. 
Thus, the Altar has been the center of our faith, our 
worship, and our lives. 

During the century past, God has blessed us 
abundantly and made our church a means of blessing 
to many beyond the parish limits. The last few years 
have brought us fresh experiences of God’s goodness 
and grace. Our numbers have been added to. We 
have a larger attendance at the late Eucharist on Sun- 
days. The Sunday School and Young People’s Work 
which had almost disappeared has sprung into new 
life and vigor. Gifts for parochial purposes and mis- 
sionary activities have increased but by no means as 
much as the current price level. An increasing num- 
ber of clergy and laity throughout the country have 
looked to St. Mark’s for leadership in loyalty at once 
to Catholic tradition and to the spirit and letter of the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

However, as we face the second century there are 
certain inescapable facts of which we must take note. 
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1. St. Mark’s suffers from the same malady as 
the City of Philadelphia. Most of the natural leaders 
of both have moved beyond the physical boundaries. 
The first generation on the move retained their old 
ties, but the second and subsequent generations have 
established suburban loyalties. One beneficent effect 
of the present housing shortage is the fact that central 
Philadelphia is again a populated area. This offers 
a real challenge to the parish. As Father White so 
aptly expressed it: ‘‘We have a special responsibility 
and mission to the so-called ‘unchurched.’ This means 
more than permitting them to attend our services. It 
means more than inviting them to come. It means 
‘compelling them to come in that God’s House may be 
tall 


2. Again to quote Father White: ‘‘The grace we 
receive from the sacraments, the inspiration we catch 
from our beautiful services are spiritual forces which 
God would have us pass on to others.’’ With this ad- 
monition ringing in our ears, we must all actively in- 
terest ourselves in civic affairs and readily accept pub- 
lic assignments. It is evident from this brief history 
of St. Mark’s that our predecessors were the civic 
leaders of Philadelphia in their chosen fields, and we 
must follow in their foot-steps. 

3. A true shrine of the people must be supported 
by all its people, rich and poor. Those who have much 
must give plenteously, and those who have little must 
be no less diligent to give gladly, of that little whether 
this be for current support of the work of the parish 
or to increase the endowment principal. We must re- 
member that there are two ways to raise one thousand 
dollars—one person can give this sum or one thousand 
persons can each contribute one dollar. 

4. Our parochial missions have not fulfilled our 
expectations. St. Mary’s after fifty years is still a 
mission. St. Michael’s after seventeen years in a 
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growing community is still a mission. The parish 
church must assume most of the responsibility for this 
state of affairs, having assumed too long the role of 
the over-protective parent. St. Mary’s this year is 
making an effort to raise a special fund equal to St. 
Mark’s contribution to their budget. St. Michael’s is 
working on a five-year deadline whereby it is hoped 
an independent status can be achieved by 1954. 

0. The Episcopal Church in general and St. 
Mark’s in particular have failed to utilize for their 
purposes the modern media of communication. We 
must work for the day when St. Mark’s can be on the 
radio and one of the Sunday services can be televised. 

6. Kach member of the parish from the newest 
confirmation candidate to the oldest parishioner in 
years of service must realize that he or she is an am- 
bassador of St. Mark’s. Perhaps a kindly word here 
or a helping hand there in our various vocations may 
be the means of bringing a boy or girl to Sunday 
School or an adult to confirmation. Three years ago 
we had a preview of what can happen to a downtown 
parish.*° St. Mark’s need have no fear of this if every 
member is ever on the alert. We should try, one and 
all, to induce others to join us so that by increasing 
our members we may widen our influence in the com- 
munity. 

O God, Holy Ghost, Sanctifier of the faithful, visit 
we pray thee, our parish with thy love and favour; 
enlighten our minds more and more with the light of 
the everlasting Gospel; graft in our hearts a love of the 
truth; increase in us true religion; nourish us with 
all goodness; and of thy great mercy keep us in the 
same, O blessed Spirit, whom, with the Father and the 
Son together, we worship and glorify as one God, world 
without end. Amen. 





39. Witness the Gasoline Service Station at 22nd and Walnut Streets, 
where St. James’s Church stood. 
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APPENDIX. 


Be 


RECTORS. 7 
Rev. Joseph P. B. Wilmer, D. D. 
(October 1849 to October 1861) 


Rev. E. A. Washburn, D. D. 
(January 1863 to April 1865) 


Rev. Walter Mitchell 
(February 1866 to July 1868) 


Rev. HKugene Augustus Hoffman, D. D. 
(April 1869 to June 1879) 


Rev. Isaac Lea Nicholson, D. D. 
(December 1879 to November 1891) 


Rev. Alfred G. Mortimer, D. D. 
(January 1892 to December 1912) 


Rev. Elliot White 
(November 1913 to October 1920) 


Rev. Frank Lawrence Vernon, D. D. 
(October 1920 to May 1944) 


Rev. William H. Dunphy, Pu. D. 
(July 1944 to ) 
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ASSISTANT CLERGY OF ST. MARK’S. 


Rev. W. G. Jackson 1849 
Rt. Rev. H. Southgate, D. D. 1850 
Rev. Milo Mahan, D. D. (1850-1851) 
Rev. J. K. Murphy (1852-1853) 
Rev. Morgan Dix, D. D. (1853-1854) 
Rev. E. H. M. Baker 1853 
Rev. Cameron F.. McCrae 1854 
Rev. J. W. Robins, D. D. (1855-1859 ) 
Rev. G. A. Crooke, D. D. 1859 
Rev. Joseph D. Newlin, D. D. (1859-1860) 
Rev. F. D. Eagan | 1863 
Rev. A. Jackson (1863-1864) 
Rev. A. B. Jennings 1864 
Rev. G. W. Pauley « 1866 
Rev. Edward Hale 1868 
Rev. Alexander Fullerton 1869 
Rev. R. E. Dennison (1869-1871) 
Rev. F. D. Canfield (1869-1879) 
Rev. John Coleman (1871-1872) 
Rev. J. Harry Watson (1872-1873) 
Rev. Edmund Roberts (1873-1874) 
Rev. Robert G. Hamilton (1874-1875) 
Rev. George M. Christian (1875-1879) 
Rev. Charles H. Hibbard, A. M. (1880-1882) 


Rev. George McClellan Fiske, A. M. (1880-1883 ) 
Rev. George Herbert Patterson, A. M. (1882-1883) 


Rev. Harry McDowell, A. M. (1883-1886) 
Rev. Obadiah Valentine, A. M. (1883-1885) 
Rev. Nalbro Frazier Robinson, A. M. (1885-1889) 
Rev. Frank A. Sanborn, B. D. (1886-1891) 
Rev. Charles H. DeGarmo, A. M. (1889-1891) 
Rev. Frederick D. Lobdell, A. M. (1891-1896) 
Rev. W. W. Rutherfurd (1892-1893) 
Rev. Guy L. Wallis (1892-1895) 
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Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Charles N. Morris, A. M. 
John Woods Elliot 
Stanley F. W. Symonds 


N. Dunham Van Syckel, B. D. 


Harry Ransom 

Shirley Carter Hughson 
Thomas Bingham, A. M. 
Warren K. Damuth 


Arthur B. Rudd 

FE. B. Norrie 

W. F. Lutz 

John Rathbone Oliver 
G. W. Atkinson 

C. F. Brookins 

A. S. Cooper 


. Weeden 

ace Bard Evans 
’R. Thorold Winckley 
I’. B. Breckenridge Johnston 
H. B. Gorgas 
Samuel Evans 
Frank Ernest Aitkins 
William Alfred Grier 
Samuel Norris Craven 
James M. Niblo 
Charles A. Strombom 
Charles D. Fairman 
Carl I. Shoemaker 
Frank Williamson 
James A. Palmer 
Edwin R. Smythe 
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(1893-1894) 
(1894-1895) 
(1894-1897) 
(1895-1909) 
(1896-1897) 
(1896-1900) 
(1897-1898) 
(1897-1903) 
(1909-1910) 
(1898-1899) 
1900 
(1900-1901) 
(1900-1901) 
(1901-1902) 
(1901-1913) 
(1902-1903) 
(1903-1909) 
(1903-1905) 
(1911-1913) 
(1904-1905) 
(1906-1907) 
(1908-1909) 
(1909-1913) 
(1909-1910) 
(1910-1913) 
(1913-1914) 
(1913-1915) 
(1913-1914) 
(1914-1933) 
(1914-1922) 
(1915-1917) 
(1916-1917) 
(1919-1920) 
(1920- +) 
(1920-1921) 
(1921-1922) 


Rev. 
Rev. 


Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
~ Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 
Rev. 


Vincent Fowler Pottle, Th. M. (1922-1927) 
(1934-1943) 


Robert Cornell (1922-1926) 
(1930-1933) 
G. Herbert Dennison (1926-1928) 
William H. Dunphy (1927-1928) 
Geoffrey Horsfield (1928-1930) 
Francis F. E. Blake (1928-1943) 
Frank S. Hutchins 1930 
A. J. Langlois (1933-1934) 
Charles E. Hopkin (1934-1941) 
Felix L. Cirlot, Ph. D. (1943-1944) 
Arthur F. Mitchell (1943-1944) 
Philip T. Fifer, Th. B. (1944- ) 
Francis B. Cannon (1944-1946) 
Francis W. Voelcker, B. D. (1947-1948) 
John W. Edwards (1947-1948) 
James A. Hilton (1948-1949) 
Albert L. Schrock (1949- ) 


CLERGY IN CHARGE OF ST. MARK’S DURING 


VACANCIES. 
Rev. R. Goodwin, D. D. 1861 
Rev. T. M. Martin 1861 
Rev. J. J. Helm, D. D. 1861 
Rev. J. P. Lundy, D. D. 1865 
Rev. W. H. N. Stewart, LL. D. (1868-1869) 
Rev. Robert E. Terry (1874-1875) 
(during Rector’s absence 1 in Europe) 
Rev. F. D. Canfield 1879 
Rev. J. W. Robins, D. D. 1891 
Rev. Shirley Carter Hughson 1913 
Rev. William H. Dunphy, Ph. D. 1944 
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WARDENS. 


Rector’s Wardens. 
James Cox 

William Pepper, M. D. 
Henry Coppée 

Richard R. Montgomery 
Ernest Zantzinger 
George Wharton Pepper 


Accounting Wardens. 

S. W. Cannell 

John R. Wilmer 

Isaac Starr, Jr. 

W. A. M. Fuller . 
George Tucker Bispham 


- William B. Robins 


Samuel Wagner, Jr. 
George Wharton Pepper 
Philip Howard Brice 


Andrew Wheeler 

C. Newbold Taylor 
Charles P. Maule 

N. Crenshaw McElroy 


VESTRYMEN. 


Henry Reed 
William Musgrave 
Richard R. Montgomery 


James A. Farnum 
John R. Wilmer 
George Zantzinger 
George Helmuth 


William J. Watson 
James H. Storm 
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(1848-1855) 
(1855-1862) 
(1862-1866) 
. (1866-1883) 
(1883-1917) 
fLOL Te fra) 


(1848-1857) 
(1857-1865) 
(1865-1872) 
(1872-1879) 
(1879-1883) 
(1883-1892) 
(1892-1893) 
(1893-1915) 
(1915-1921) 
(1927-1929) 
(1921-1926) 
(1929-1932) 
(1932-1945) 
(1945- +) 


(1848-1855) 
(1848-1849) 
(1848-1854) 
(1865-1888) 
(1848-1855) 
(1848-1865) 
(1848-1851) 
(1848-1855) 
(1865-1867) 
(1848-1855) 
(1850-1854) 


Lewis Lewis, Jr. 
Alfred Horner 
Clayton Platt 

W. L. Atlee, M. D. 
Ormes B. Keith 

Dr. Thomas Mutter 


William Pepper, M. D. 


Moncure Robinson 
Benjamin Rush 
John W. Kester 
Francis W. Rawle 
John R. Wilmer 
William H. Newbold 
Col. G. A. McCall 
Thomas H. Kirtley 
Edward 8. Buckley 
Henry Coppée 

J. V. Merrick 

W. G. Thomas 
William Ellis 
James Gillilan 

L. L. Walker, M. D. 
Isaac Starr, Jr. 
John Fallon 
William Weir 
William B. Robins 


J. H. Watmough 
Thomas Sparks 
John Ross 

John S. Newbold 


William Pepper, Jr., M. D. 


Samuel Wagner 


Charles Carter, M. D. 


David Pepper 
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(1850-1863) 
(1850-1881) 
(1851-1859) 
(1854-1857) 
(1854-1857) 
(1854-1857) 
(1854-1862) 
(1854-1865) 
(1854-1855) 
(1855-1860) 
(1855-1860) 
(1857-1865) 
(1857-1862) 
(1857-1859) 
(1857-1884) 
(1857-1877) 
(1859-1866) 
(1859-1862) 
(1861-1867) 
(1862-1867) 
(1862-1868) 
(1863-1865) 
(1865-1873) 
(1865-1879) 
(1865-1866) 
(1866-1867) 
(1879-1892) 
(1866-1867) 
(1867-1872) 
(1868-1883) 
(1868-1877) 
(1868-1877) 
(1868-1869) 
(1873-1896) 
(1869-1888) 
(1869-1878) 


W. A. M. Fuller 


George N. Allen 
George Tucker Bispham 


Moro Phillips 

George M. Conarroe 
Ernest. Zantzinger 

S. Wilson Fisher 
Charles Gedney King 
Henry Reed, Jr. 
Morton McMichael 
Charles KE. Haines 
Edmund H. McCullough 
George Stanley Philler 
Francis Rawle 

George Sergeant 
George Wharton Pepper 
Robert Brown Sterling 
Edward Hazlehurst 
Richard H. Lee 
William Masters Camae 
Francis T. Fassitt 
Lewis A. Riley 
William F. H. Reed 
S. Wilson Fisher 
Thomas Reath 

C. S. W. Packard 

EK. Hollingsworth Siter 
Horace Brock 

Adam de Trampe 
Philip Howard Brice 
Andrew Wheeler 
Charles P. Maule 
Richard M. Philler 
John M. Carr 

Levis Lloyd Mann 
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(1872-1879) 
(1882-1889) 
(1877-1882) 
(1877-1883) 
(1889-1905) 
(1878-1885) 
~ (1876-1896) 
(1879-1917) 
(1882-1889) 
(1883-1896) 
(1883-1893) 
(1885-1904) 
(1886-1892) 
(1889-1910) 
(1889-1894) 
(1890-1891) 
(1892-1905) 
(AR92443 6) 
(1893-1930) 
(1894-1908) 
(1895-1896) 
(1896-1918) 
(1897-1904) 
(1897-1925) 
(1897-1933) 
(1905-1916) 
(1905-1930) 
(1906-1908) 
(1906-1917) 
(1909-1917) 
(1909-1918) 
(1910-1936) 
(1916-1926) 
(CPST AS OF) 
(1917-1924) 
(1918-1920) 
(1918-1923) 


C. Newbold Taylor 
Charles L. Borie, Jr. 
William Hopkins 

J. Hartley Merrick 
John Jacob Saunders 
L. Irving Reichner 
Thomas L. Montgomery 
J. Alison Scott 


John W. R. Hilliard 
David Van Pelt 
Samuel Hart Chase 
N. Crenshaw McElroy 
Ernest Scott 

Albert E. Christie 
Burton Chance, M. D. 
John Hand, M. D. 

S. David Hart 

John Hihn, Jr. 
Arthur M. Shumate 
Claude Gilkyson 
Joseph Kennard Skilling 
James L. Shrenk 


(1919-1934) 
(1921-1943) 
(1923-1924) 
(1924-1939) 
(1924-1928) 
(1925-1926) 
(1926-1929) 
(1927-1930) 
(1934-1946) 
(1928-1941) 
(1930-1942) 
(1931-1943) 


(POST an) 
(i981. 
(1935- +) 
(1936- +) 
(1939- ——) 
(1942-1948) 
(194A 
(1944-1946) 
(1946- +) 
(1946- +) 


(1947-1948) 


ORGANISTS AND CHOIRMASTERS OF 


ST. MARK’S. 


Arthur Henry Messiter 
James W. Pearce 

J. Kendrick Pyne 
Frederick W. Mills 
Minton Pyne 

Fritz Averay Jones 
Lewis Alexander Wadlow 
H. William Hawke 
Ernest Willoughby 
Norman Caldwell Combes 
Sterling Marshall 
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1864 
(1865-1874) 
(1874-1875) 
(1875-1881) 
(1881-1905) 
(1905-1915) 
(1915-1929) 
(1929-1945) 
(1945-1948) 
(1948-1949) 
(1949-) 


BENEFACTORS. 


Richard J. Allen 
Charlotte S. Belt 

Kliza Key Belt 

George Tucker Bispham 
Edith Boker 

Philip H. Brice 

Martha W. Brinkerhoff 
Emma Newbold Brock 
Horace Brock 

Richard 8. Brock 
Harriet Etting Brown 
Rhoby M. Bryant 
Edward 8S. Buckley 
Katherine Buckley 
Mary Swift Buckley 
Catherine Murray Rush Camac 
Josephine S. Carr 
Kugenia Carter Cassatt 
Wilson Catherwood 
Ephraim Clark 

Julia Lewis Clark 
Robert Neilson Clark 
Catherine M. Clendenning 
Margaret Clinton 

Emma Ridgway Comly 
George M. Conarroe 
Nannie Dunlap Conarroe 
Mary May Cousland 
Anne Lane Croasdill 
Caroline Polk Croasdill 
Ellwood Davis 

Sarah C. Drayton 

Mary E. Eisenbrey 
Horace Bard Evans 
Henry Fell 

Fanny Josephine Fenton 


* 
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Katherine H. Fiske 

Louis S. Fiske 

Eugenia C. Frost 

Lillie S. Getchell 

Sarah J. Hart 

Constance Heckscher 
Mary Key Helmuth 
Hugene Augustus Hoffman 
Ellen Lathrop Hopkins 
William Hopkins 

Betty C. T. Keim 

Julia Keim 

Elizabeth W. Keyser 
Charles Gedney King 
Lillian C. Lafourcade 
Lydia Lawrence 

Lucretia C. Lennig 

Ida May Grace Levy 
Maria Lewis 

Emma Worrell Lowber 
Elizabeth C. Lucas 
Charlotte H. Mann 

Levis Lloyd Mann 

Maude Burt McCall 
Katherine Bispham McKean 
Elizabeth Mifflin 

Bertha Montgomery 
Elizabeth Binney Montgomery 
Richard R. Montgomery 
Susan D. K. 8. Montgomery 
Josephine W. Morgan 
Roberta G. Newbold 
William H. Newbold 
Walter M. Newnam 

Linda Howard Pancoast 
Charlotte Root Pepper 
George Wharton Pepper 
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George Stanley Philler 
Helen Montgomery Philler 
Helen Montgomery Philler, 2nd 
Moro Phillips 

Harriet C. Prevost 

Eliza Groome Reath 
Nancy Andrews Reath . 
Thomas Reath 

Lewis A. Riley 

Margaret M. Riley 
Bertha G. Rittenhouse 
Margaret Augusta Ross 
Maria K. Schiveley 

Anne M. Sharples 

Ann Bacon Smith 

Kthel Smith 

Elizabeth Roscoe Sterling 
Robert Brown Sterling 
Caroline G. Taitt 

Emily B. Taylor 

Mabel L. H. Thomas 
Lavinia Frances Thomson 
Pauline B. Townsend 
John Tucker 

Elizabeth Waln Vaux 
Meta Vaux 

Charles H. Vinton 

Emilie D. Wagner 
Rodman Wanamaker 
Bessie V. Waterhouse 
Archibald N. Waterhouse 
Mary Weir 

William Weir 

Susan Farnum Wheeler 
Annie Montgomery Wilcox 
Isaiah V. Williamson 

J. Sperry Willing 
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